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Political and military crises of that decade of indecision, 1860-1870, 
placed in perilous balance not alone the destiny of the United States 
but that also of Mexico. For half of this decade, Virginia’s renowned 
scientist, Matthew Fontaine Maury, was an important participant in 
the affairs of both countries. His service as a naval officer and foreign 
agent of the Confederacy covering four years of this decade has been 
recorded;' his role in the Mexican Empire from June, 1865, to March, 
1866, is less known.? 


1Biographies of Maury in the order of their publication are: Diana Fontaine 
Maury Corbin, A Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury (London, 1888), Charles L. 
Lewis, Matthew Fontaine Maury, the Pathfinder of the Seas (Annapolis, 1927), 
J. A. Caskie, Life and Letters of Matthew Fontaine Maury (Richmond, 1928), 
John W. Wayland, The Pathfinder of the Seas, the Life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury (Richmond, 1930), and Hildegarde Hawthorne, Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
Trail Maker of the Seas (New York, 1943). None of these biographers had access 
to sources essential for an adequate treatment of Maury’s role in the Mexican 
Empire, hence their record of this aspect of his life has been limited to a general 
outline. According to Mrs. Littleton Fitzgerald of Richmond (a granddaughter of 
Maury) who quoted from a letter of her mother, Mrs. Mary Maury Werth, the 
publishers of Mrs. Corbin’s biography, Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 
of London “omitted what they chose from her manuscript, never returned the re- 
jected papers, or submitted proof. She had no opportunity of correcting errors 
hence the disfiguring page of errata in the volume.” 

2This investigation is based on hitherto unpublished materials drawn from the 
Archivo General de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico City, the Papeles del Imperio 
of the Archivo de la Nacion, Mexico City, the Maury Papers in the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress, Washington, and from ae news- 
papers of Mexico and of the United States. This record of aury’s Mexican 
enterprise is part of a synthesis of international relations involving Mexico, France, 
and the United States during the decade 1860-1870 now in preparation by 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna and the author of this article for publication in book form. 
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For this three-quarters of a year Maury was intimately associated 
with the immigration program which Napoleon III had projected as the 
keystone of Mexico’s domestic policy. French control of Mexican affairs 
had followed a bloody struggle in the course of which their army, land- 
ing on the pretext of collecting debts, had defeated in 1862 the republi- 
can forces at Puebla, had driven from the Mexican capital the liberal 
government of President Benito Juarez, and had set up a Regency com- 
posed of conservative and imperialistic groups. 


The crisis, by which Mexico’s destiny hung in the balance, was the 
climax of a struggle between the democratic and imperialistic concepts 
of government. It was precipitated by Napoleon III in his effort to ex- 
pand the French Empire by transforming Mexico into a satelite and 
by mobilizing Latin-American influences to arrest Anglo-American 
dominance. The common goal of France and the conservative faction 
in Mexico, as enunciated by the French Emperor, was to restore “the 
Latin race . . . its due strength and its prestige,” by placing the “bene- 
ficent influence” of France “in the center of America.”* 


ees 


Conservative Mexicans would have achieved this objective solely by 
the restoration of their special privileges, recently jeopardized by the 
Juarez Reform movement. They would have been entirely satisfied with 
the return of their status quo; they were dubious about and resentful of 
any proposed change in their previous mode of existence.* However, 
their French collaborators and protectors, whose spokesmen were diplo- 
matic agents, military chieftains, and journalists, were determined to 
regenerate Mexico; and this regeneration, in their studied judgment, 
depended on stablizing the government, developing natural resources, 
and attracting immigrants. Having observed the phenomenal advance 
of the United States in the 1840s and 1850s through the assimilation of 
vast numbers of European immigrants, these French propagandists 
argued that Mexico could equal the achievements of its northern neigh- 
bor by attracting to its shores a similar flow of sturdy European stock.® 


Immigration was not a new concept for Mexico. In the Juarez regime 
its merits had been proclaimed by one of the leading newspaper which 
insisted that “for a long time” everyone had agreed that the prosperity 


5G. Niox, Expedition du Mexique, 1861-67 (Paris, 1874), pp. 729-730, Napoleon 
III to E. F. Forey, July 3, 1862. 

4La Sombra (Mexico City), October 27, 1865. 

‘For an amplification of French plans for the regeneration of Mexico see E. 
Masseras, Le Programme de l’Empire (Mexico City, 1864), Michel Chevalier, Le 
Mexique Ancien et Moderne (Paris, 1864), A. Malespine, Solution de la Question 
Mexicaine (Paris, 1864), Emmanuel Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, Juarez et 
Pan ies y vols., (Paris, 1868), vols. 2 and 3, and Paul Gaulot, Réve de’l Empire 
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of Mexico lay in immigration.* But the French were not content with 
the normal encouragement of immigrants. They were convinced that 
at least 600,000 foreigners were needed; they contended that such a 
large body would pacify the strife-torn country, raise the level of her 
social conditions, and most important of all, implement her economy 
for the production of wealth. 


The transformation of the French immigration program for Mexico 
from theoretical to practical status was destined to produce problems 
of utmost gravity. Mexican hostility to foreigners was traditional; and 
the prospect of an empire supported by favored foreign groups was far 
from welcome. For example, the clarification of land titles of two-thirds 
of the estates presented well-nigh insurmountable obstacles, as had 
already been demonstrated by the vigorous protests of the landowners 
involved. Due to wretched transportation facilities it was always dif- 
ficult and sometimes impossible to move persons and goods from place 
to place. The menacing opposition of republican forces under Juarez 
prevented security and order through continuous guerrilla warfare. The 
antagonism of the United States toward French intervention made the 
permanence of the Mexican Empire a subject of speculation. Never- 
theless immigrants had been attracted to Mexico, some as early as 1863. 
One of these immigrants, who had fled from the Ben Butler rule in New 
Orleans, urged a favorable policy toward Confederates. Such a policy, 
he wrote, would result in the population of Mexican coasts by “thou- 
sands of planters from Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas, whose energies 
and intelligence will open for their adopted country incalculable riches 
and whose implacable resentments will constitute her best defense on 
the seacoast and the northern frontier.”’ 


The French determined to make of immigration the keystone of 
Mexican domestic policy. They were encouraged by reports from Europe 
that large numbers of immigrants were ready to make the long voyage 
to the “center of the Americas”, and numerous entrepreneurs were con- 
sidering investments in such settlements.* It was pointed out by the 
French also, that the Emperor of Mexico himself was a newly-arrived 
immigrant.® 

Maximilian, former Archduke of Austria, had arrived in Mexico late 
in May, 1864, to reign as Emperor. Of no pronounced ability, little 


SL’Estafette (Mexico City), March 19, 1861. 

"Ibid., October 5, 1863, letter from “A Louisianian.” 

®See reports of Mexican consuls in Europe, Caja 7, Papeles del Imperio, loc. cit. 
°L’Estafette, October 5, 1863. 
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wisdom, no powers of leadership but with liberal inclinations and the 
best of intentions, he was an incongruous misfit in a grim situation.’® 
Although he accepted the French views regarding the necessity of im- 
migration, the enormity of his task and his own ineptness prevented his 
advancing the project until the spring of 1865. Then, under the pressure 
of repeated prodding and the arrival of colonies, he authorized a survey 
to establish the extent of the national domain,’? created a Board of 
Colonization to direct immigration under his Cabinet Minister of Fo- 
mento,'? and appointed an immigration agent at Vera Cruz. His Min- 
ister of Fomento urged all landowners, who were willing to make por- 
tions of their holdings available for immigrants, to so notify the Gov- 
ernment.** 


Such was the situation in May, 1865, when Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
accompanied by his young son, “Brave,” arrived in the West Indies. 
Before sailing from England on May 2 he had heard reports of Lee’s 
surrender but it was not until his arrival in the Caribbean that he 
learned of the complete collapse of the Confederacy.'* This meant not 
only death to his efforts in behalf of an independent South; it also 
placed him in a dangerous personal status. Confederate leaders in gen- 
eral faced the potential fury of Union wrath and vengeance; Maury in 
particular occupied an extremely warm spot. He had been not just 
an officer of the United States Navy but one of great distinction; he 
had also been a foreign agent seeking aid for the Confederacy; and, 
to gild the lily of his iniquities in Northern eyes, his inventions and 
scientific work had caused losses to Union ships. 


Friends and family alike urged Maury not to return to Virginia. As 
William A. Maury, a son-in-law, expressed it, “We and all of his friends 
think it is worse than madness for him to think of coming now.”?* Yet 
the idea of exiling himself from his family, to whom he was deeply 
devoted, appeared almost impossible to accept, especially in view of the 


?°Maximilian has been the subject of considerable ephemeral and sentimental 
writing. Even his leading Ny ae Count Egon Caesar Corti, Maximilian and 
Charlotte of Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 1938), treats him rather gently. More 
realistic evaluations are to be found in the works of contemporary French writers 
such as Gaulot, op. cit., E. Masseras, Un Essai d’Empire au Mexique (Paris, 
1879), and Emmanuel Momenech, of. cit. 

11Imperial Decrees announced in Diario del Imperio (Mexico City), February 
27, March 10, and March 22, 1865. 

12Imperial Decree announced in Diario del Imperio, April 21, 1865. 

18] bid., February 17, 1865. 

14Corbin, op. cit., p. 225. 


15Wm. A. Maury to Rutson Maury, May 19, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 21, 
oc. cit. 
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long separation he had already suffered. On May 25, 1865, he wrote 
the Commanding Admiral of the United States Squadron stationed in 
the Gulf of Mexico offering to consider himself a prisoner of war on the 
same parole basis as that of Lee’s officers, should he ever enter the juris- 
diction of the United States.** No reply was made by the Admiral due 
to the fact that Washington would grant no promise or permit to 
foreign agents of the Confederacy, or consider pardon for Confederates 
not resident in the United States.‘7 When Maury entertained the 
thought of throwing caution to the winds and appearing in Virginia and 
so wrote, May 29, 1865, to his New York cousin, Rutson Maury, the 
latter’s response was most discouraging: “I think you would find a prison 
all ready to receive you and find yourself inside it within 24 hours or 
less—from the hour of your landing.”** 


Before being doused with this bucket of verbal cold water, however, 
Maury selected a future home. He was unwilling to return to England 
even though he was repeatedly urged to do so. Probably he rejected 
this plan because he had already hit upon a means of providing for his 
own livelihood, of gathering about him those whom he missed so sorely, 
and of reproducing for his compatriots the pattern of life in which he 
confidently believed. 


This plan was to proceed to Mexico and accellerate its expected “re- 
generation” by transplanting as a “New Virginia” in that country, a 
goodly portion of the plantation South. He explained it in a letter 
written in the West Indies as follows: “I shall send Brave home [from 
Cuba] to make known to my people my own notions about the best 
thing for us to do which is expatriation. I shall go to Mexico with the 
view of making an arrangement with ‘Max’ for a large immigration 
from Virginia and the other Southern States. If he is wise and will 
encourage my plans I can assist mightily to make firm the foundations 
of his dynasty .. . . If I can pave the way for the introduction into 
that country of enough good Southern blood to leaven the whole lump, 
then I think I shall be doing a greater service . . . than I could by mak- 
ing forecasts of the weather... .”?® 


16M. F. Maury to Officer in command, U. S. Naval Forces, Gulf of Mexico, 
May 25, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 21, loc. cit. 

17Wm. H. Seward to John Bigelow, September 5, 1865, Department of State, 
France, Instructions, Vol. 17, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
_18Rutson Maury to M. F. Maury, June 13, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, loc. 
ett. 
, 19M. F. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, May 19, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 21, 
oc. cst. 
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Long before Maximilian assumed a leading role in these affairs, he 
and Maury had become friends through a correspondence relating to 
problems of mutual! interest in navigation; and, due to his admiration 
for the Virginia scientist the Austrian gold medal of arts and sciences 
was in 1858 conferred on Maury.?° This acquaintance developed into 
a closer relationship shortly after Maury arrived in England late in the 
fall of 1862. Far from satisfield with the somewhat restricted scope of 
his instructions as a Confederate agent in Europe, Maury conceived 
various intrigues designed to force European intervention into the affairs 
of North America for the advantage of the Confederacy. One of these 
intrigues was entered into with Maximilian in the fall of 1863 when it 
became known that the Austrian Archduke was likely to head the 
French intervention movement in Mexico. Maury’s plan, according to 
one biographer, “was the offer of assistance in the separation of Cali- 
fornia from the Union and its restoration to Mexico.” Allegedly en- 
dorsed by Maximilian, Maury’s scheme was apparently vetoed by 
Napoleon III when England declined to join him in recognizing the 
Confederacy.?* 


Early in April of 1864 Maximilian was proclaimed Emperor of 
Mexico and as news of the young Austrian’s American venture spread 
throughout Europe, glowing accounts of Mexican prospects circulated 
so freely that numerous adventurers and promoters dreamed of seek- 
ing their pot of gold at the end of the ancient Aztecan rainbow.”? Re- 
ports from the South of the United States in the early summer of 1865 
indicated that large numbers of disaffected Confederates intended to 
emigrate and expatriate. Indeed, many of them started for the Rio 
Grande to escape the retaliatory measures inflicted on Confederate 
leaders following Lincoln’s assassination.?* Brodie Herndon, Maury’s 
brother-in-law, wrote him that “a good many of the young men of the 


2°Lewis, of. cit., pp. 128, 189. 

21Ibid., pp. 166-167, 176-177. Lewis does not document or explain his state- 
ment that “there is evidence” of these “very considerable” intrigues of Maury. It 
is known, however, that Lewis conferred at length with members of the Maury 
family. 

22See reports of Mexican consuls in Europe, Caja 7, Papeles del Imperio, loc. cit. 


23Treatment of Confederate migration to Mexico based primarily on sources from 
the United States are J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 
1931), pp. 247-251; Lawrence F. Hill, “The Confederate Exodus to Latin 
America,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIX, (October, 1935), pp. 98- 
134, and (January, 1936), pp. 161-199; George D. Harmon, “Confederate Migra- 
tion to Mexico,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XVII, (November, 1937), 
pp. 458-487; and, Carl Coke Rister, “Carlota, A Confederate Colony in Mexico,” 
Journal of Southern History, XI, (February, 1945), pp. 33-50. 
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South will go abroad”,?* while Maury’s son, Richard, dwelt at length 
on the intolerable conditions facing Virginia; he asserted that a large 
number of her sons “would go tomorrow if they had the means.”*° He, 
himself, found life one endless agony but kept much to himself because, 
as he explained it, “I am very sure that I would be in some jail in less 
time than a month after I begin to mix with men here . . . and prob- 
ably in two months I should grace a gallows.”?°® 


Once in the land of his selection, Maury say fresh proof of the value 
of his “self-constituted mission” as he called it. The countryside was 
beautiful, he observed, adding: “If its moral and industrial aspects were 
in harmony with its physical, it would be a great nation and a happy 
people ... . If I can interest the Emperor . . . [in my plan] Mexico 
is my home and my country .. . .” Otherwise he would “shake the 
dust” of Mexico from his feet and quit the country by the next steamer.?" 


Maximilian was not at Chapultepec Castle when Maury arrived in 
the Mexican capital. Pending the awaited audience, he outlined his 
plan in a letter dated June 9, 1865, to be shown Maximilian;?* at the 
same time he offered to give the Imperial Government the results of 
his investigations and experiments in submarine defense.?® He also 
wrote Admiral Chabanne of the French Navy setting forth his immi- 
gration project and urged that it be brought to the notice of Napoleon 
III, since its success was as much to the interest of France as to Mexico.*° 
Later, this move bore fruit in the shape of a recommendation from the 
French ruler, but by that time Maury was well established in the favor 
of Maximilian. 


Maury’s letter of June 9, 1865, made a pronounced impression on 
Maximilian; it eloquently painted a glowing vista which illuminated 
an increasingly somber scene. He prophesied that all Southerners who 
could, would leave the United States since, “We have had enough of 
republics.” Two hundred thousand families in Virginia and neighbor- 
ing regions had created the wealth of the South, he maintained, and 
concluded with: “It is in the power of the Emperor to transport these 


24Corbin, of. cit., p. 226. 
; ?5Richard L. Maury to M: F. Maury, May 18, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 21, 
oc. cnt. 


26Jbid., August 25, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, loc. cit. 


27M. F. Maury to M. H. Jansen, June 8, 1865, and M. F. Muary to F. W. 
Tremlett, May 27, 1865, Vol. 21, Maury Papers. loc. cit. 


28Domencech, of. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 263-265. 
29M. F. Maury to Zamacona, June 23, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, loc. cit. 
3°M. F. Maury to Chabanne, June 9, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, loc. cit. 
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families to Mexico with their enfranchised slaves, to convert them im- 
mediately into loyal subjects and by their coming, establish the Empire 
firmly. This is why I am here.” 

On June 11, 1865, Maury composed a more detailed statement of 
his proposal which was submitted to the Emperor the following June 
29th. Briefly stated, it was his intention to transfer the plantation system 
bodily from the South to Mexico. Since Mexico had long since abolished 
slavery, the Southern Negroes, on whom the labor structure of Maury’s 
scheme rested, were to accompany their former masters as apprentices; 
those under twenty-one were to remain apprentices for twenty years; 
those over twenty-one, for ten years. Southern immigrants were to trans- 
port their goods, tools, livestock, and anything else needed, free from 
duties. They were to be exempt from taxation and military service for 
five years and were to receive land in generous amounts, 500 acres for 
the head of a family with 150 acres aditional for each of its members, 
and for each Negro apprentice. Loans up to $10,000 were to be made 
available, payable in fifteen years and bearing six per cent interest. 
A loan of $200 for each apprentice and his family was also requested. 
The financial conditions of this plan were defended by Maury on the 
ground that they were essential for attracting settlers. Many Southerners 
could not migrate at all without help, he explained, and those who were 
so situated could not afford the expense of transporting appretinces. 
To the Mexican distrust of Americans in general, and Southerners in 
particular—since the latter were credited with being the mainspring of 
ante-bellum expansion—Maury contended that his people would be 
no “Trojan Horse” inasmuch as they were unlike the usual immigrants 
and “their word was as good as their bond.” He justified the privileges 
he asked for his proteges which, incidentally, set aside various existing 
immigrations regulations, on the ground that the earlier regulations 
“were made for the ordinary colonists and consequently, would not 
encourage the class of men of which I speak, to come.” The new settle- 
ments, it was promised, would not only bring prosperity to Mexico, 
and this all agreed she needed, but would safeguard the new dynasty 
by building “an aristocracy” and would surround the “throne with the 
conservative influence of large, well cultivated, highly improved, landed 
estates,”*? 


Maximilian referred Maury’s proposition to the recently created 
Board of Colonization for study. Meanwhile, he appointed Maury Di- 
51M. F. Maury, “Project of a Design to Encourage the Immigration into Mexico 


of Planters from Virginia and the South with their Freed Slaves,” June 11, 1865, 
Maury Papers, Vol. 22, loc. cit. 
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rector of an Observatory yet to be constructed, presumably in order to 
give the Virginian an official status. Maury’s subsequent communica- 
tions on immigration were to be confidential to the Emperor and de- 
livered to him by secret messenger.*? This procedure was a cagey gesture 
on Maximilian’s part since he was well aware of the resentment in many 
quarters against the infiltration of foreigners into the “great Mexican 
family” and the sensitiveness of landowners over the prospect of losing 
properties to which they held shadowy claim.** As for an aristocracy 
surrounding the throne, conservative Mexican groups, which had sup- 
ported the creation of the Empire, considered themselves proper and 
adequate candidates for that part. 

The establishment of this personal relationship between the Emperor 
and Maury, flattering as it was to the latter, constituted a source of 
increasing handicaps. Naturally, any attempt to by-pass the Imperial 
Ministry aroused the latter’s abiding wrath. It also placed Maury in 
the role of a foreign favorite of a foreign ruler, and gave to his com- 
patriots the unenviable status of divorcement from Mexican life. Further- 
more, Maximilian possessed neither the character nor the ability to be 
a strong supporter of anything. 

As the summer of 1865 progressed, the Empire gradually worked 
toward action on Maury’s proposal. Yet delays were many and dis- 
couraging. They were caused, in part, by confusion within Mexico 
itself and, to a lesser but increasing extent, by the United States, the 
attitude of which was beginning to be felt in Imperial circles. Released 
from absorption in domestic affairs by the end of the War, Secretary 
of State Wm. H. Seward was developing a more spirited course of action 
based on American resentment against French intervention in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere. All Mexican Imperialists agreed that 
American policy was fateful for Maximilian; they were definitely dis- 
inclined to arouse needless antagonism or to countenance any move- 
ment which was likely to delay or prevent the recognition from the 
United States which Maximilian had, from the beginning of his reign, 
sought. This factor was to bear strongly on Maury’s relationship.** 


As in the case of the small group of Louisianians who had immigrated 
to Mexico in 1863, Confederates had not awaited any formal invita- 
tion from the Mexican Government to seek new homes to the south. 
By early summer of 1865 fully 1000 of them had crossed the Rio 


32Domencech, of. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 266-267. 

8Petition of Proprietors, April 1, 1865, Caja 6, Papeles del Imperio, loc. cit. 

S4L’Ere Nouvelle (Mexico City), January 19, 1865, and E. Masseras, Un 
Essai d’Empire au Mexique, pp. 2-6. 
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Grande.** They had fled there explained Henry W. Allen, former Con- 
federate Governor of Louisiana, because they had been told by the 
North that they would be “arrested and cast into a loathsome prison, 
there to be held for future humiliation and punishment. A reward in 
the public newspapers had already been offered for one of them. The 
Governors east of the Mississippi River had ben seized and although 
one of them had been most terribly wounded, still they were all thrust 
into the felon’s cell. Those gentlemen who lived mostly in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department reasonably expected the same treatment. They 
were, therefore, driven out from their native land, from their homes and 
firesides, their wives and children, and sought a shelter in Mexico, the 
only place of retreat left to them.”*® 

Obviously, the Washington Government opposed the adhesion of its 
own rebels to a sovereignity it refused to recognize. Yet Maximilian 
hoped for a conference with Seward at which Confederate migration 
migth be amicably discussed. For this purpose he sent two agents, Luis 
Arroyo and Mariano Degollado, to Washington. Neither was received 
but for a time the latter expressed optimism over accomplishing the 
mission.*’ Until this attempt failed, Maximilian played a delaying game 
regarding Maury’s enterprise. Discouraged by this state of affairs, the 
Virginian wrote an English friend that nothing was happening: “Many 
Confederate officers are here . . . [but] they do not take the cheerful 
view of things that I do.” However, he concluded sensibly, “I am not 
bound to stay here and if the troubles which the Yankees are threatening 
and the Croakers are predicting do form, they will not come for some 
time and I had better wait and watch here with something to do rather 
than go to that happy, blessed country of yours where I should have 
nothing to do.”** 

Three months after the proposal of his plan, Maury’s patience was 
rewarded by a decree formally opening Mexico “to immigrants of all 
nations” and providing for the appointment of agents to facilitate im- 
migration. The Emperor was moved to this action, explained the de- 
cree, because of the “sparseness of the population in the Mexican ter- 
ritory” and by his desire to give “immigrants all possible security for 


35A. J. Hanna, “A Confederate Newspaper in Mexico,” Journal of Southern 
History, XII, (February, 1946), p. 73, footnote 23. 


36Mexican Times, November 11, 1865. 

’?Robert W. Frazer, ““Maximilian’s Propaganda Activities In the United States, 
—* Hispanic American Historical Review, XXIV, (February, 1944), pp. 

38M. F. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, August 2, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, 


loc. cit. 
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property and liberty.”** Seven days after its publication, Maury wrote 
his wife that the “Decree has been injured in the translation. It is not 
as good for the State or the Immigrants as I drew it. Still, the papers 
proclaim it to be the most important act of the Empire.”*° 


While the Decree was based largely on the proposal submitted by 
Maury, it contained provisions departing farther from the original than 
a translation. Whereas Maury was primarily interested in providing a 
“New Virginia” for Southerners, the Decree invited to Mexico immi- 
grants from all the world. Three classes of lands were made available: 
(1) the uncultivated public domain; (2) haciendas possessed by the Gov- 
ernment, many of which had been confiscated by the Juarez regime; (3) 
such private acreages as were available for purchase. 


Lands of the first class were to be donated to immigrants, 160 acres 
to a single man and 320 acres to a man with a family, with a preemption 
right to as much more in each case, on condition that recipients proceed 
“forthwith” to occupy, subdue, and cultivate their holdings. Lands of 
the second class were offered at Government prices. Immigrants were 
free to make their own bargains with proprietors of private lands listed 
in the third class, in the transaction of which the Government waived 
its fees. 


Maury’s proposals for loans were omitted but included was a pro- 
vision for free passage by sea for immigrants and their families whe had 
“lost all their substance.” Also, a traveling allowance of ten cents per 
league from the port of arrival to their destination was allowed; this 
provision included apprentices. Immigrants were also allowed to bring 
with them, duty free, their personal and household effects, their live- 
stock, their implements of husbandry, tools, and instruments of all kinds 
to be used by them in the pursuit of their trade, art, profession or calling. 
Religious toleration was to be enjoyed, there was to be freedom from 
taxation for one year, and from military service for five. 


The provision for apprentices changed Maury’s suggestions from a 
twenty year service for minors and ten for adults to a maximum of ten 
and a minimum of five years. During this period employers were to be 
responsible for feeding, clothing, and sheltering the laborer and his chil- 
dren on a contract basis and pay him a wage one-fourth of which was 





ane Decree of September 5, 1865, announced in Diario del Imperio, 
September 9, 1865. 


*°M. F. Maury to Mrs. Maury, September 12, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 


loc. cit. 
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to be deposited in banks to be created for this purpose. The laborer could 
not change employers, and if he ran away, he could be restored legally. 
Thus the Decree embodied not only the chief provisions of Maury’s pro- 
posal but also took into consideration recommendations of the Board of 
Colonization and the fragmentary developments that had taken place 
both under the Regency and under Maximilian prior to Maury’s arrival. 

The principle of immigration, as enunciated by Maximilian, was gen- 
erally accepted at first; that is until its practical implications became 
clear. Naturally, the French newspapers in Mexico gave it their en- 
thusiastic support, and, as Maury had reported to his wife, one of them 
described it as “the greatest act of the Empire.”** Even the conservative 
Mexican element represented by the newspaper, El Pajaro Verde, admitted 
that “an Empire is a costly thing, and as the National Debt increases 
in a surprising manner, it is indispensable that . . . those who are to 
provide the taxes should be doubled or trebled over the present number 
of inhabitants of Mexico.”*? Presumably the Decree was not viewed 
with complete enthusiasm by Emmanuel Masseras, a French journalist, 
who, having lived in the United States, was fearful of any action likely 
to displease Seward. He had strongly opposed subsidized immigration 
on the ground that the already overworked Treasury could not bear 
the burden, and had asserted that it was “as important to keep out the 
blacks of the United States except under certain conditions,” as it was 
to encourage the whites.** 

Three weeks after the publication of this Decree further progress en- 
sued. In quick succession Maury became a citizen of Mexico, was created 
an Honorary Councillor of State, and was appointed Imperial Commis- 
sioner of Colonization at a salary of 5,000 pesos per year.** This position 
encompassed vastly more in scope and adminstration than his original 
plan had envisaged; its responsibility demanded a far broader experience 
than that possessed by the appointee whose pursuits had been restricted 
to the literary and scientific fields. As Imperial Commissioner he found 
himself faced with problems of European promoters who wanted to 
start settlements, of entrepreneurs who desired to import Asiatics and 
other types of labor, of landowners whose need was for European tenant 
farmers and whose ideas of selling or renting lands were in conformity 
with the old social patern of hacienda life. 


*1/’Estafette, September 10, 1865. 
*2El Pajaro Verde (Mexico City), October 3, 1865. 
*8Editorial by E. Masseras in L’Ere Nouvelle, June 18, 1865. 


*4Imperial Decrees of September 18 and September 27, 1865, announced in 
Diario del Imperio, October 7, and October 10, 1865, respectively. 
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Undismayed by this complex situation Maury proceeded, with his 
accustomed energy, to organize an administration along the lines of 
similar procedures in the United States. A land office was established 
with John B. Magruder, ex-Confederate General, as its head, and this 
office, in turn, inaugurated a system of surveys by Confederate engi- 
neers and initiated the work of Confederates who were appointed im- 
migration agents on both coasts as well as in the interior. In order to 
contact Confederate immigrants Maury was authorized to appoint re- 
cruiting agents in Virginia, the Carolinas, Texas, Missouri, California, 
Louisiana, and Alabama.*® Widespread announcements were made, an 
important item of which was a sixteen page pamphlet in English put 
in Maury’s name explaining all projects and regulations.** Another 
medium of informing the public with a particular focus on Confederates 
was the Mexican Times, a newspaper in English edited at Mexico City 
by Henry W. Allen.*’ Making its initial bow on September 16, 1865, 
and running for almost two years, it was subsidized by the Imperial 
Government and carried out a policy in harmony with Maury’s ad- 
ministration. Editor Allen asserted that immigration would destory 
Mexican absenteeism, “the most ruinous system that has even cursed 
the agricultural interests of any country,” would guarantee security by 
driving away robbers, and would create a middle class which “in time 
of peace does the producing, and in time of war does the fighting.”** 


From its inception, Maury’s immigration proposal met with scant 
enthusiasm in the South. Without exception, his closest friends were 
discouraging, and, with the exception of his son, Richard, and his 
daughter, Nannie (Mrs. S. Wellford Corbin), even his family was 
skeptical. Mrs. Maury shrank from leaving her beloved Virginia for 
what appeared to be a permanent home in an alien land. Richard re- 
ported that both family and neighbors fanned her reluctance and that 
when finally she prepared to join her husband in the Mexican capital, 
she planned to leave behind many cherished possessions as a kind of 
guarantee to herself that she would return.*® “Brave”, who boy-like was 
keen for adventure himself, conscientiously passed on the following com- 


*5Imperial Decree of September 27, 1865, announced in Diario del Imperio, 
October 7, 1865, and M. F. Maury to Mrs. Maury, January 6, 1866, Maury 
Papers, Vol. 24, loc cit. 

_ *®M. F. Maury, Decrees for the Encouragement of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, (Mexico City, November 5, 1865). 

*7Hanna, loc. cit., pp. 67-85. 

*8 Mexican Times, November 18, 1865. 

**Richard L. Maury to M. F. Maury, August 25, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
Oc. crt. 
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ment to his father: “Sis B says you must not live in Mexico but go back 
to England right off and send for Ma.”°° Mrs. Corbin was sympathetic 
and her husband promised that if his father-in-law’s project was a suc- 
cess, he would migrate for her sake.®? Richard was distressed at the 
coolness of other members of the family which he felt must be a bitter 
disappointment to his father. Seeking to reassure him, Richard wrote 
that the Mexican position was “glorious” and was “the greatest piece of 
good fortune that has ever hapened to us.”®? Whereupon, he made ready 
to join his father as soon as his own family could get off. 


Maury’s close friends were entirely candid. His New York cousin, 
Rutson Maury, called the immigration project “chimerical and imprac- 
tical.”** Captain M. H. Jansen of the Netherlands Navy, long time ad- 
mirer of Maury, wrote bluntly: “I never met a man of such high in- 
tellect who was so much led astray by his own imagination as you are.”** 
Other friends joined Rutson in what was probably the most devastating 
comment of all: “You are at least 20 years too old for any such under- 
taking.”*® 


Virginians were luke-warm when Maury sent back an outline of his 
immigration policy along with an address “To the People at Home.”** 
Although many Southerners had considered migration and some of them 
had actually left the South, the idea of large-scale expatriation was not 
one which was generally supported. Furthermore, not many of them were 
as convinced as was Maury that Maximilian’s Empire would prevail over 
the growing strength of the republicans under Jaurez. Many agreed with 
Maury’s nephew Dabney H. Maury whose military experience had in- 
cluded the Mexican War, four years on the Texas border, and a major 
generalship in the Confederacy, that the United States would oust 
Maximilian or overrun Mexico in the end, and that most of the South 


; 50M. F. Maury, Jr., to M. F. Maury, June 4, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 21, 
238. Wellford Corbin to M. F. Maury, August 10, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
igetRichar L. Maury to M. F. Maury, September 4, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
on Maury to F. W. Tremlett, August 29, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
‘ 54M. H. Jansen to M. F. Maury, August 19, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, 
-"seRuton Maury to M. F. Maury, June 13, 1865, Mary Papers, Vol. 22, 
eery F. Maury, “To the People at Home,” September 9, 1865, Maury Papers, 
Vol. 23, loc. cit. 
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would sympathize with the Union “although”, he admitted, “it will 
shock you.”*? 


The apprentice system came in for general condemnation as imprac- 
tical. “It is impossible to get the Negroes to go away with their former 
owners”, was one commentary. “They are all turned loose and are as 
wild as zebras; they are drifting about without compass or helm.”*®* 
Aside from the unfeasibility of contracting with the freedmen, it was 
generally conceded that no such extensive migration of the Negroes could 
be carried out without the approval of Federal authorities. Such approval 
obviously did not exist. 


A third obstacle blocking the progress of “New Virginia” in Mexico 
was the growing sentiment throughout the South that her people should 
not abandon her in her humiliation and distress, but work through her 
Gethsemane into a new era of prosperity and social health. Among the 
many Southern newspapers which expressed these sentiments were the 
Charleston Daily Courier, the Charleston Daily News, the Raleigh Stand- 
ard, the New Orleans Times, the New Orleans Daily True Delta, the 
New Orleans Crescent, the Alabama State Journal, and the Mobile 
Daily Register. The Richmond Enquirer carried little information about 
Confederates in Mexico but frequently reprinted articles from the North- 
ern press which discouraged emigration and gave discrediting accounts 
of its progress." Wade Hampton opposed expatriation®® and, most po- 
tent of all, so did Robert E. Lee. In declining Maury’s invitation to settle 
in Mexico Lee wrote: “I prefer to struggle for its [the South’s] restora- 
tion, and share its fate rather than give up all as lost.” He added that 
he was certain the United States Government would “interfere” should 
the establishment of the apprentice system be attempted.** 


This rejection of efforts on behalf of his own people was keenly dis- 
illusioning to Maury. He had planned to appoint friends and kinsmen as 
agents to recruit his colonists and was amazed at their unwillingness to 
serve. He was so convinced of the righteousness of his opinion that he 
could not comprehend the reluctance of others to share it. His sharp 
comment was: “I am now in the way of knowing the disposition of our 


5™Dabney H. Maury to M. F. Maury, August 25, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
23, loc. cit. 
58] bid. 
5®Harmon, loc. cit., pp. 458, 477. 
PNG L. Maury to M. F. Maury, August 10, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
3 toc. ert. 
*!Robert E. Lee to M. F. Maury, September 8, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
oc. crt. 
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people through the humble pie-eaters of Virginia.”*®? But the bitterest 
drugs of his cup of vicissitudes had not yet been reached. 

That part of the Immigration Decree which provoked the severest 
condemnation in the United States was Article 6 enabling Confederates 
to take with them their former slaves. Exactly a month after the issuance 
of the decree Matias Romero, the Juarist Minister at Washington, who 
since 1862 had consistently, continuously, and effectively kept Seward 
informed of the Mexican conflict, denounced the apprentice system as a 
subterfuge for foisting slavery on a “free” Mexico.** Shortly thereafter 
Seward instructed the United States Ambassador at Paris to discuss this 
subject with the French Minister of Foreign Affairs.** By early December, 
1865, the House of Representatives of the United States asked President 
Johnson for a report on the “reestablishment of slavery or peonage in the 
Republic of Mexico”.®® This report contained a review by Attorney 
General James Speed in which he maintained it was manifest that “a 
grinding and odious form of slavery is sought to be established.” In an- 
swer to American criticism, one of the Maximilian newspapers charged 
that their reports contained “almost as many lies as words.”®* Maxi- 
milian’s defenders declared, furthermore, that the apprentice system was 
an enlightened effort to improve labor conditions, eliminate abhorrence 
for work, and clear the highways of bandits.** 


Within the Mexican Empire the immigration ship of state seldom en- 
countered less tempestous sailing than in the storm without. Maury’s 
secret reports to the Emperor on conditions in his realm, particularly 
those of the late fall of 1865, revealed a situation he called “horrible.” 
He charged that the ministers were paralyzing the Emperor’s good will 
and leading Mexico to ruin by their greed and untrustworthiness; he ac- 
cused the clergy of ignorance, spite, treason, and immorality; he said 
public security and communication were poorly maintained, and that the 
army had degenerated to the lowest point. For the improvement of con- 
ditions he urged Maximilian to display more energy and force and to 
issue orders so firmly that they would be obeyed. Only the Empress Car- 


j 62M. F. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, November 7, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
Oc. cit. 

*8Matias Romero to Wm. H. Seward, October 5, 1865, Archivo General de 
Relaciones Exteriores de Mexico, Legajo 10-21-33, loc. cit. For a compilation 
of his papers see Matias Romero, Mexico and the United States, 10 vols., (New 
York, 1898). 

64Wm. H. Seward to John Bigelow, November 2, 1865, House Ex. Doc., No. 
13, 39th Cong., 1 sess. 

, ®5House Resolution, December 11, 1865, House Ex. Doc., No. 13, 39th Cong., 
sess. 

867’Estafette, November 11, 1865. 

*7Ibid., January 8, 1866. 
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lota received a clear bill of behavior; her beneficence and conduct were 
generally praised.** In true imperial fashion, Maximilian agreed to all of 
Maury’s suggestions without being able to carry them out; he even 
granted the Commissioner unlimited credit on the Mexican Terasury— 
a vain gesture since it was empty.°®® 


Such conditions provided slight encouragement for the progress of con- 
structive programs. One French editor remarked that Mexico’s conserva- 
tive social pattern “could soon give pointers to China and Japan in the 
matter of barbarous exclusiveness.”*° Another French editor asserted 
that “the yearning of [the Mexican] population for immigration is not 
keen. . . . If we combined the opinions on this subject put out by the 
majority of the national press, it would be very easy for us to prove that 
foreign immigration far from being desired or solicited, will find few 
hacienda doors open, few tables waiting, and few cordial welcomes from 
one end of Mexico to the other.”"? 


Landowners blocked surveys which were likely to restrict their holdings 
and the extent of available land decreased with the increase of Jaurez 
inroads into the Imperial domain. But the immediate stumbling block in 
the way of acquiring available lands was the inefficiency of administra- 
tion in the Fomento Ministry under which Maury’s office operated. He 
complained constantly of this condition.**? The other side of the picture 
revealed on the part of Mexicans a well-grounded suspicion of the acts 
of Southerners because of their expansionist history and in particular for 
their part in the taking of Texas and other Mexican territory. Moreover, 
the attitude of certain Southern groups of Mexico added fuel to these 
burning embers. Typical of this attitude was the unfortunate description 
of the Carlota Colony by the Former Confederate General Sterling Price: 
“We have around us some rich and intelligent families but we do not 
take as companions other than the ones who establish themselves among 
us and speak our language. . . . The town will be composed almost ex- 
clusively of Confederate families.” The Mexican retort was that “not 
even the rich and intelligent Mexicans will have a part in. . . [this 
town] if they do not renounce their native tongue; that is to say, if they 


®8Corti, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 539, 540, 561. 
69M. F. Maury to Mrs. Maury, October 15, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
oc. cit. 

707’Ere Nouvelle, December 16, 1865. 

"1L’Estafette, November 9, 1865. 

72M. F. Ma to Luis Robles, January 25, 1866, Caja 1, Papeles e Im- 
perio, loc. cit., Memorial of Maury to Maximilian in Corti, oe. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 
505 ff., and complaint of a Confederate agent, George w. Clarke, in his ya 
of April 10, 1866, to Richard L. Maury, Maury Papers, Vol. 24, loc. cit. 
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do not transform themselves in every possible way into North American 
foreigners.”"* 

Nor did Maury escape criticism. According to his own profession he 
had gone to Mexico for the sole purpose of creating a “New Virginia,” 
and while his position as Imperial Commissioner had made him responsi- 
ble for the welfare of all incoming groups, it was assumed, naturally, 
that he placed the interests of Confederates above that of other immi- 
grants. One critic went so far as to accuse him of an entire lack of in- 
terest in the rank and file of Mexicans,’* and the Military Cabinet criti- 
cized him for actually discouraging a German project.’® An editor ex- 
pressed grave concern that through immigration pamphlets “many 
promises have been spread abroad in the name of the Emperor” whereas 
no lands, no agents, and no guides greeted strangers upon their arrival.** 
Other Imperialists asserted that the consideration shown Maury and the 
favors bestowed upon Confederates would antagonize the United States; 
would prolong or prevent the recognition they still fondly hoped might be 
won for the Emperor of Mexico. Referring to Maury one of the news- 
papers said: “The illustrious scholar left in the United States singularly 
lively animosities; one cannot expect him not to have brought his repu- 
tation outside the United States and one sees in him one of the most 
irreconcilable personifications of the antagonism between the North and 
the South. . . . It is no wonder that the favors of which the eminent 
exile is the object in Mexico were regarded as acts of positive unfriendli- 
ness toward the North.”"’ 

During the seven months Maury was Imperial Commissioner, from 
September of 1865 to March of 1866, the Confederate states provided 
the vast majority of immigrants. The majority of them, however, ar- 
rived before the Immigration Decree was announced and Maury assumed 
his official responsibilities. Of the various settlements made, such as those 
in Chihuahua, San Luis Potosi, and Jalisco, not one was permanent. Of 
the colony of Carlota, on which was focused the most vigorous and con- 
centrated effort, not even a memory has remained in the lovely and rich 
valley in which it was located. And, so far as is known, not a single 
Negro entered Mexico under the proposed apprentice provision. Large 


78El Pajaro Verde, April 21, 1865. 

74El Cronista (Mexico City), March 31, 1866. 
__ ™5Military Cabinet Comment January 15, 1866, on Gunther Colonization Plan, 
Caja 2, Papeles del Imperio, loc. cit. 

767’Ere Nouvelle, March 28, 1866. For similar criticism see Luis de Arro 
to Minister of Foreign Affairs, February 28, 1866, Caja 6, Papeles del Imperio, 
loc. cit. 

771’Ere Nouvele, January 19, 1866. 
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numbers of immigrants who actually reached Mexico found no public 
lands on which to settle and could not pay the high prices demanded 
by private landowners. As Maury put it they came and “knocked and 
no one opening, they have gone away.”"*® Subsidized immigration like- 
wise broke down. Maury asked 2,000,000 pesos for immigration aid, a 
figure far beyond what the Government could afford. Furthermore, sub- 
sidies which had been intended solely to help financially embarrassed 
Confederates, attracted the attention of European underwriters who 
saw at once a chance of bringing over large groups at the expense of 
Mexico and reaping rich profits from their labors.’° 


Maury’s own emotions toward this acute situation, revealed in his 
letters to family and close advisers, present a picture of mingled hope 
and disillusionment. To his wife he invariably expressed a seemingly un- 
diminished enthusiasm for the undertaking;*° to others he explored pos- 
sibilities for the next step in his meteoric career and admitted that all 
was not well. Along this line he wrote the Rev. F. W. Tremlett: “I am 
still led along in the bogs of colonization by these . . . Jack-o’my Lan- 
terns. . . . However, my problem will soon be solved and I shall begin 
to see my way through the mazes of the future a little more clearly.”** 
To Corbin he voiced the same opinion: “As I have always said, if 
colonization fails, Mexico is no place for me. But before I set about to 
find a place to die, I want to make the experiment.”*? It is significant 
that he no longer urged his family to join him in Mexico although he 
still spoke of visits “next year” and the “year after if I stay that long.”** 
Rather, he had long before directed his family to go to England where 
he had made plans as early as the fall of 1865 to visit them.** 


In February, 1866, Maury received permission from the Emperor to 
make the long-anticipated trip to England to see his family, attend to 


on te F. Maury to S. Wellford Corbin, October 31, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
» loc. cit. 

79A. L. Peon de Regil to Minister of Foreign Affairs, October 12, 1865, and 
Luis Robles to Minister of Foreign Affairs, December 11, 1865, Caja 7; Petition 
of Celera de Dmochowski, January 17, 1866, and letter to Emperor’s Council, 
February 17, 1866, Caja 2; A. L. Peon de Regil to Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
December 26, 1865, March 26, 1866, Caja 7, Papeles del Imperio, loc. cit. 

80M. F. Maury to Mrs. Maury, June 17, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 22, M. F. 
Maury to Mrs. Maury, October 15, 1865, Maury nig ol. 23, and M. F. 
Maury to Mrs. Maury, March 1, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 24, loc. cit. 
81M. F. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, October 29, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
oc. cit. 

82M. F. Maury to S. Wellford Corbin, October 31, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 
23, loc. cit. 

83] bid. 
; 84M. F. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, August 29, 1865, Maury Papers, Vol. 23, 
oc. eit. 
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personal affairs, and buy instruments for the proposed observatory and 
cinchona seeds for agricultural experiments.*® There was no expressed 
indication by either Maximilian or Maury that he would not return to 
Mexico. In fact, his son, Richard, was left in his place at the Immi- 
gration Office.** It could not have been a complete surprise, however, 
when the Emperor wrote him April 19, 1866, that he had been “im- 
pelled by motives of economy . . . to abolish the Imperial Commission 
of Colonization.”*? There was no doubt that the gradual disintegration 
of Maximilian’s empire demanded the most rigid restriction of expendi- 
tures, and as an expensive undertaking it was logical that the Immi- 
gration Office should be eliminated along with other reductions which 
were made at this time in the administrative reorganization.** 


But the pressure back of the action to discontinue the immigration 
program was not entirely financial, as Maury well knew although Maxi- 
milian recorded the “pleasure and satisfaction” he felt “for the efforts” 
Maury had “so successfully made in the Empire to augment its popu- 
lation without which the various sources of wealth contained in its 
fruitful soil cannot be made productive.”*® Consequently when Maxi- 
milian urged Maury to return to Mexico—the observatory was still to be 
built, he was reminded, and should new developments of immigration 
be forthcoming he would be remembered—Maury declined. His presence 
in Mexico, Maury explained to the Emperor, “would tend rather to 
increase the embarrassments than smooth any of the difficulties by 
which your majesty is surrounded.”*° 


Maury’s decision was tinged with that disillusionment which invari- 
ably follows the failure of an experiment. In the face of a solid phalanx 
of opposition he was determined to transplant Virginia to Mexico. Now 
he realized it was the end of a dream. “The hope of finding homes and 
a country for my people in Mexico carried me there . . . [but] when 
the Government turned against us,” he sadly wrote to a friend, “that 


®5Carlota to M. F. Maury, January 29, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 24, loc. cit. 
86Richard L. Maury arrived in Mexico early in the fall of 1865 to assume 
bere duties as Imperial Sub-Commissioner of Immigration at a salary of 2,500 
r year, see Mexican Times, November 4, 1865, and Imperial Decree of 
Detober 28, 1865, announced in La Sociedad (Mexico City), November 5, 1865. 
He was still in Mexico in 1868, see Richard L. Maury to F. W. Tremlett, Sep- 
tember 8, 1868, Semmes Papers, Virginia Historical Society Library, Richmond. 
87Maximilian to M. F. Maury, April 19, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 25, loc. cit. 
*8Domencech, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 357, and La Sociedad, April 21, 1866. 
*®Maximilian to M. F. Maury, April 19, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 25, loc. cit. 
*°M. F. Maury to Maximilian, July 1, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 25, loc. cit. 
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was quite enough to settle the question about my returning. So I am 
again adrift upon the world without home or country.”®* 


The various obstacles which retarded and finally blocked Maury’s 
enterprise in Mexico rapidly increased in number and intensity. Four- 
teen months later Maximilian’s hope of empire was cut short by a firing 
squad. The destiny of Mexico so long in the balance, swung abruptly 
away from the Imperial concept of government. 


. 91M. F. Maury to Wm. C. Hasbrouck, July 28, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 25, 
loc. cit. As late as August 16, 1866, Maximilian addressed Maury as “My dear 
Councillor Maury” in conferring upon his former Imperial Commissioner of 
Immigration. the Grand Cross ef the Order of Guadalupe, see Maximilian to 
M. F. Maury, August 16, 1866, Maury Papers, Vol. 25, loc. cit. 














JAMESTOWN ISLAND AND “THE SURRY SIDE” 
By A. W. BoHANNAN’ 





Before the English tied their ships to the trees at Jamestown on May 
13, 1607, they had on the fifth of this month landed in what is now 
Surry County near the present town of Claremont and paid a visit to 
the chief of the Quioughcohanock Indians. An interesting description 
of this visit is given by George Percy in his Discourse on the “Southerne 
Colonie in Virginia”. 

In 1607 the Surry side was referred to by the Jamestown Colonists 
as the “Salisbury syde” and also as the “Territory of Tappahannock 
over against James Cittie”, meaning the territory of the Quioughco- 
hannock Indians, who lived on the south side. “Rapahanna” and “Tappa- 
hannock” were names erroneously applied to these Indians by the Eng- 
lish. This was due to the fact that when the Rappahannock Indians 
who lived along the Rappahannock River heard of the coming of the 
white men, a number of them came down and established themselves 
on the southside of the James in what is now Surry to watch the English 
at Jamestown and to assist the local tribes in taking whatever action 
against them was deemed necessary. The English coming in contact 
with these Indians and learning the name of the tribe applied the name 
“Rapahanna” or the cognate name “Tapahana” to all of the Indians 
in what is now Surry County. They also called the werowance “Tapa- 
hanah”. They gave the name “Tappahannock” to the south side of the 
river and the creek now known as Crouch’s Creek they called “Tappa- 
hannock Creek”. These names persisted for some time. They were at 
least easier to pronounce than “Quioughcohanock”, the name of the 
tribe that claimed this territory. 


In 1608 the colonists were keeping their hogs at Hog Island, and 
early in 1609 they built a fort up the “great creek” across the river 
now known as Gray’s Creek. This fort was entered on Smith’s map as 
“The New Fort” and is known locally as “Smith’s Fort”. Settlements 
were soon made on the southside and were known as “The Plantations 
across the Water”. 


1The purpose of this paper is to show the connection and close association of 
the settlements on the Surry side of the James with the settlement on Jamestown 
Island; and at the same time to bring out some of the not so well known history 
of the old Surry plantations on and near the river. 

As to the settlement on Jamestown Island, its history is familiar to all, and 
needs no repetition here. Its long established fame is secure.—A.W.B. 
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On April 7th, 1619, Governor Argall issued the following proclama- 
tion: “To all to whom these presents shall come, I, Samauel Argall, Esq., 
and principal Governor of Virginia, do by these presents testify, and 
upon my certain Knowledge hereby do make manifest the bounds and 
limits of JAMESTOWN how far it doth extend every way — that is 
to say the whole island with part of the main land lying on the East 
side of Argall town, and adjoining upon the said Island, also the neck 
of land on the north part, and so to the further part of Archer’s Hope; 
also Hog Island; and from thence to the four mile Tree on the south, 
usually called by the name of TAPPAHANNOCK, in all which several 
pieces of ground I hereby give, leave and license for the inhabitants of 
Jamestown to plant as members of the corporation and parish of the 
same. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand the 28th day of 
March [O. S.] in the year of our Lord 1619, and in the 12th year of 
the plantation.” During the same year, 1619, after Argall had been 
succeeded by Sir George Yeardley who had been appointed Governor 
and Captain General, the settlements in Virginia were divided into four 
large corporations. The “Corporation of James City” with Jamestown as 
its capital took in a good dea! more territory than the “Corporation of 
Jamestown” as set up by Argall. All of the settlements on the “Surry 
Side” were included in the new corporation, the western boundary of 
which on the south side was Upper Chippokes Creek instead of the 
“four mile Tree”. 


We see from the above that the Surry Side including Hog Island and 
extending as far as the “four mile Tree” was officially declared to be 
in the “bounds and limits” of Jamestown. When James City County was 
formed in 1634 it also extended across the river and took in the terri- 
tory which later became the County of Surry. No other territory on the 
south side was included in James City County. 


To the first settlers the colony was a miniature London, lying on 
both sides of the James as London does on the Thames; and as that part 
of London south of the Thames was in the shire of Surrey, the colonists 
on the Island came to speak of the settlements on the south side as 
“over on the Surrey side”. The name “Surrey” as thus applied to the 
southside (but spelled without the “e”) was retained by it when it was 
cut off from James City County in 1652 and formed into a separate 
county. Likewise a large part of London south of the Thames was in 
the ancient Borough of Southwark, and when a new parish was cut off 
on the south side of the James it was named “Southwark”. The name 
“Southwark” was given that part of London south of the Thames be- 
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cause on that side of the river were the “southward works”, part of the 
ancient fortifications of London called the “South Work” or “Wark” 
(old form). Just as these fortifications were the “South Wark” of Lon- 
don so was “The New Fort”, also known as “Smith’s Fort” the “South 
Wark” of Jamestown. Thus the name given the Virginia parish was 
doubly appropriate. 

The river afforded a convenient means of intercourse, and barges 
“driven by lusty oar strokes” put the colonists on both sides in close 
touch with each other. As the country became more thickly settled and 
travel across the river increased, several regular lines of ferries were 
established connecting Jamestown with the southside. The Surry settlers 
traded on the Island and attended the Church there, which they were 
required to help maintain. In old depositions they spoke of going “over 
to Towne”. Even when Southwark Parish was cut off in 1647 it was 
required that the inhabitants of the new parish should pay taxes assessed 
that year for finishing and repairing “the Church at James City”. By 
Act of Assembly in 1632, the inhabitants of the Surry Side were re- 
quired to bring their tobacco to “the store at James Citty”. In 1662 
after Surry had been made a separate county, Jamestown was made 
the port of entry for Surry, and sole place for shipment of tobacco from 
this County. 

Colonists on each side of the river owned land on the opposite side. 
Colonel Thomas Swann of Surry owned land on Jamestown Island and 
had a house burned there during Bacon’s Rebellion. Mary Bailey of 
Hog Island owned a ten acre lot at Jamestown. Thomas Woodhouse, a 
tavern keeper on the Island, patented lands on the Surry Side in 1644 
and 1648. William Edwards, Clerk of the Council, owned land in Surry, 
and although a resident of Jamestown was Clerk of Surry County. 
George Sandys, the treasurer of the Colony had a settlement at Crouch’s 
Creek in 1625. William Sherwood, one of the largest land owners on 
Jamestown Island also owned land in Surry. He was sub-sheriff of Surry 
for the first five years he was in the colony, in which office, he per- 
formed the duties with so much “discretion, integrity and peace” that 
he was commended by the Court. After moving to Jamestown he be- 
came Attorney General of Virginia, 1678. On his tombstone at James- 
town we read the quaint inscription, “a great sinner waiting for a joyfull 
resurrection.” Henry Hartwell of Jamestown owned 1960 acres in Surry, 
and Governor Berkeley at one time owned the plantation “Chippokes” 
on the Surry Side. 
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These settlements were also bound together by the ties of intermar- 
riage. Commissary Blair came over to Surry and married a daughter 
of Colonel Benjamin Harrison. Another of Colonel Harrison’s daugh- 
ters married William Edwards of Jamestown. Both of these ladies are 
buried in the old Churchyard on the Island. John Burrows, of Pace’s 
Paines, in Surry married the widow of the Reverend Richard Buck, who 
officiated at the marriage of Pocahontas to John Rolfe. 


In 1609 the Jamestown colonists came over to the Surry Side and 
built a fort. Two hundred and fifty years later, William Allen, a citizen 
of Surry, owned all of Jamestown Island, and in 1861 sent his slaves 
over to Jamestown to build a fort there for the protection of the capital 
of the Confederacy. His company of artillery made up largely of Surry 
men helped man this fort. 


Some have very foolishly and ignorantly claimed that Jamestown 
could hardly be called a permanent settlement, because after the capital 
was moved to Williamsburg in 1699, the town rapidly declined and was 
finally practically abandoned. They lose sight of the fact that from 
Jamestown as a center the colonists went out and settled Virginia, and 
many of their descendants went from Virginia as pioneers in the estab- 
lishment of other states. 


And especially do they lose sight of the fact that the settlements on 
the southside of the river that had been officially declared by governor’s 
proclamation to be a part of Jamestown, prospered, spread out, and 
eventually reached and crossed the North Carolina line on the south and 
extended indefinitely into the southwest. There has been no interrup- 
tion in the existence or growth of the early settlements on the south side. 


This territory south of the James was not only settled by those who 
had at first established themselves on the island, but later by colonists 
who came out of England and merely passed through there on their 
way to find homes elsewhere. In 1652 it was cut off from James City 
County, as stated above, and out of this County of Surry were carved 
many counties. Surry was too generous in giving up its territory for the 
formation of new counties, as the present county of Surry has a smaller 
area than any county that was cut from it. The oldest and most historic 
part of this area, however, is embraced in the present county. 


In 1646, prior to the formation of the County of Surry, it was enacted 
by the House of Burgesses “for the ease of the inhabitants on the south 
side of the river in James County That there shall be settled on that 
side a comission with power to keepe courts and to heare and determine 
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all causes in as large and ample manner as any other county court within 
this collony”. 

In 1609, Captain John Smith built a fort on Gray’s Creek, then called 
“the Greate Creeke over against James Towne” and later “Smith’s Fort 
Creek” and “Rolfe’s Creek”. This fort was built as a place of refuge 
in case the Jamestown colony should be attacked by the Spaniards. As 
stated above it was entered on Smith’s Map of Virginia as “The New 
Fort” and is locally known as “Smith’s Fort”. The old earth-works may 
still be seen on a bluff from which there is a commanding view of the 
creek. It is without doubt the oldest English fortification in the United 
States. 

Both John Rolfe and his son Thomas Rolfe were identified with 
the “Surry Side”. John Rolfe was a land owner in Surry at the time of 
his death in 1622. He was believed to have been killed in the Indian 
massacre of that year. In his will made in 1621 he left to his son Thomas 
“a certaine parcell or quantitie of land scituate in the countrie of Top- 
pahannah between the twoe creeks over against James Cittie in the 
continent or Country of Virginia”. These are the creeks now known as 
Crouch’s Creek and Gray’s Creek. John Rolfe claimed “to stand law- 
fully seized” of this land by “certaine letters under the comon or gen- 
erall seale of the kings ma‘'** councell for Virginia heretofore made and 
graunted to mee and my heires”. 


The plantation known as “Smith’s Fort”, because of the location on 
it of the fort mentioned above, was said to have been given John Rolfe 
by the Indian King Powhatan on the marriage of Rolfe with his daugh- 
ter Pocahontas. This place was evidently included in the patent men- 
tioned in John Rolfe’s will referred to above. Although a gift from 
Powhatan, Rolfe, no doubt, preferred to perfect his title by patent. It 
is generally thought that the creek on which this plantation is situated 
received its old name “Rolfe’s Creek” from Thomas Rolfe, but it is 
more likely that it was named for his father, John Rolfe. 


Thomas Warren who served several terms as a member of the House 
of Burgesses began to build a fifty foot brick house on “Smith’s Fort 
Plantation” in 1651 or 1652. According to two depositions made in 1677 
and filed in a suit over the title to the property, Thomas Warren bought 
the place from Thomas Rolfe. Thomas Rolfe spent much time here, for 
it is stated in the depositions referred to above that he was “commonly” 
here before the house mentioned above was built, while it was being 
built and after it was built. This is the oldest brick dwelling house in 
Virginia with authentic date of erection. 
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In 1654 Thomas Rolfe sold to William Corker one hundred and fifty 
acres of land “betweene Smiths fort old feild & the Divells Woodyard 
Swampe” “being due-unto the said Rolfe by guift from the Indyan 
King” (From the deed recorded in Surry County Clerk’s Office). 

Also in Surry County is Bacon’s Castle, a fine old brick mansion and 
an excellent example of Jacobean architecture, built in 1655 by Arthur 
Allen and originally called “Allen’s Brick House”. During Bacon’s Re- 
bellion it was fortified by his followers, and was thereafter known as 
“Bacon’s Castle”, “Castle” meaning fort. On the 29th of December, 
1676 a fight occurred here between Bacon’s followers and men from 
the British ship “Young Prince” lying in James River. Capt. Morris of 
the “Young Prince” claims to have carried the fort. 


After the unsuccessful termination of Bacon’s Rebellion, his followers 
who had taken possession of and fortified this house were sued by Allen 
for damages, and for property they had carried off. In the county records 
may be found many depositions in connection with these suits. 


Hog Island in the northeastern part of the county was part of the 
“Corporation of Jamestown”, and was called by the Jamestown colonists 
the “Isle of Hogs” because they kept their hogs here. A garrison was 
established here to watch out for Spanish ships and to signal James- 
town Island if any Spaniard hove in sight. 

Back of Hog Island was built about 1628 the first church in what 
is now Surry County. A second church was built here probably about 
1650. The site is marked by a few broken bricks as is the case with all 
the colonial churches in Surry with the exception of one near Bacon’s 
Castle, the “Lower Church” of Southwark Parish, the roofless walls 
of which are still standing. The late Doctor Lyon G. Tyler spoke of 
these ruins as “the most beautiful relic in Virginia”’. 


At the old church back of Hog Island, known as the Lawnes Creek 
Church was held a meeting of indignant citizens in December 1673, who 
protested against the levy, which they claimed was unjustly laid upon 
them, It is stated in the county records that they met “to oppose not 
onely ye just & Lawfull ordrs of this Cort, but alsoe ye Sherriff in ye 
due Execucon of his Office”. This incipient rebellion antedated Bacon’s 
Rebellion by several years. It was suppressed by the county authorities 
and some of the rebels were fined a thousand pounds of tobacco each 
for the use of the fort at Jamestown, but the fines were subsequently 
remitted. 
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Among the old places in Surry along the river is that fine old plan- 
tation Chippokes, owned at one time by Sir William Berkeley, Governor 
of Virginia, and later by the Ludwells. Its first owner was William Powell, 
who was Captain of the Fort at Jamestown in i617. It is still today one 
of the outstanding plantations of Virginia. Chippokes is an Indian name, 
and two creeks in the county also bear this name, Lower Chippokes 
Creek that forms the eastern boundary of this plantation and Upper 
Chippokes Creek that separates Surry from Prince George. 


Running along the western boundary of Chippokes Plantation is 
“College Creek” and there was a “College Plantation” here, sometimes 
referred to as “the Colledge”. It has been suggested by Mr. Robert Hunt 
Land in an article in the William and Mary College Quarterly that 
the name “College”, as used here, had its origin in the removal here, 
after the massacre of 1622, of tenants on the college lands at Henrico 
known as “college tenants”. 


The next four old plantations on the river, Chestnut Farm, once noted 
for the number of its chestnut trees, Mount Ivy, Cedar Fields, no doubt 
named for the large number of cedar trees on the place, and Pleasant 
Point, were each owned at some time by the Edwards family of Surry. 
Pleasant Point was patented in 1657 by William Edwards and including 
the patentee was owned by four William Edwardses in succession, two 
of whom were members of the House of Burgesses and one of whom 
was Clerk of the General Court and also Clerk of Surry County, and 
of the Council of the Colony. This last mentioned William Edwards 
seems to have spent most of his time on Jamestown Island. The old manor 
house at Pleasant Point, thought to have been built in the late sixteen 
hundreds, is still standing. Both this place and Cedar Fields have ter- 
races extending from near the house down towards the river. 


The poet, George Sandys, Treasurer of the colony, had a settlement 
in the Crouch’s Creek section in 1625, which was protected by a large 
stockade mounting one piece of ordnance. The total number of houses 
in this region at that time was eighteen dwellings, five stores, four 
tobacco houses, one stone house and one silk house. In 1702 there was 
a ferry between Jamestown Island and Crouch’s Creek. 


Scotland Neck extending along the river from Crouch’s Creek to 
Gray’s Creek and two miles or more inland was owned in 1687 by Henry 
Hartwell of Jamestown. Also John Rolfe, in his will referred to above, 
mentions his holdings on the southside as lying between these two creeks. 

The site of the old town of Cobham is at the mouth of Gray’s Creek. 
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The town was established by the Act for Ports in 1691 and was a port 
and prosperous town after Jamestown was on the decline, but today 
not a single house of the old town of Cobham is standing and hardly 
any sign of it remains. Cornwallis with his army crossed over to Cobham 
from Jamestown in July, 1781, and spent several days here. There was for 
a long time a ferry from here to Jamestown. 

On the opposite side of Gray’s Creek is Swann’s Point patented by 
William Swann in 1635. His son Colonel Thomas Swann was a member 
of the Council of Sir William Berkeley, but he entertained here at 
Swann’s Point the Commissioners sent over from England to inquire into 
the causes of Bacon’s Rebellion, as Governor Berkeley refused to allow 
them to land at Jamestown. Among the Commissioners was Colonel 
Herbert Jeffreys who became lieutenant governor after the recall of 
Berkeley. He also commanded the regiment sent to Virginia from Eng- 
land in 1676, “His Magistie’s own regiment of Foot”, the First Grenadier 
Guards. The Commissioners held their Court of Inquiry here. 

There was a ferry from Swann’s Point to Jamestown as early as 1702, 
a more direct route for people in the upper part of the county. In a 
field on the place may be seen the tombstone of Colonel Thomas Swann 
with his Coat of Arms on it. Incidentially, Colonel Swann was married 
five times. 

Adjoining Swann’s Point is Mount Pleasant which was at one time 
included with Swann’s Point. Mount Pleasant was the home of the 
Cocke family. It was the birthplace of General John Hartwell Cocke 
who was a Brigadier General in the War of 1812, and commanded the 
Virginia soldiers guarding Richmond. He was a friend of Jefferson and 
céoperated with him on the building committee of the University of 
Virginia. He also served for some time on the Board of Visitors of the 
University. 

Somewhere along here, and probably absorbed partly by Four Mile 
Tree and partly by Mount Pleasant was Pace’s Paines, the home of 
Richard Pace who, on being warned by the friendly Indian Chanco, 
rowed across the river on the night before the Indian massacre of March 
22, 1622, and notified the captain of the fort at Jamestown of Opechan- 
canough’s nefarious plot. Thus the town was saved from destruction, for 
when the savages appeared before the fort next day the garrison was 
ready for them and repelled the attack. Other plantations close enough 
to be notified were also saved. 


Four Mile Tree was so named from a tree here (probably an unusually 
large one) four miles distant from Jamestown Island, which also marked 
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the western limit of the “Corporation of Jamestown”. Four Mile Tree 
was one of the homes of the Brownes, a family prominent in the colony. 
Colonel Henry Browne was a member of Sir William Berkeley’s Council. 
In the graveyard here is the tombstone of the wife of Colonel George 
Jordan, Attorney General of Virginia in 1670. The date on the stone 
is 1650 and it is the oldest tombstone in Virginia with a decipherable 
inscription. 

Four Mile Tree was also at one time the home of General Philip St. 
George Cocke, who married the granddaughter of William Browne. He 
commanded a brigade under Beauregard in the first Manassas campaign. 


On leaving Four Mile Tree we pass beyond the limits of the “Cor- 
poration of Jamestown” as defined by Argall but, as noted above, we 
are still within the limits of the later “Corporation of James City” that 
extended to Upper Chippokes Creek. The plantations that follow were 
also closely associated with Jamestown. 


Going on up the river we come to Pipsco (now spelled Pipsico) named 
for the Indian chief Pipisco who was deposed by Powhatan for steal- 
ing one of Opechancanough’s wives. He was allowed to keep his stolen 
wife however and was also permitted to retain a small village upon 
the James with some few of his people about him. The village was no 
doubt on this place that still bears his name. The historian Strachey 
was evidently very much impressed with Pipisco’s “best beloved”, as 
he called her, this one time queen of the “Surry Side”. He wrote of her 
as follows: “Nor is so handsome a savage woman as I have seen amongst 
them yet, with a kind of pride, can take upon her a show of greatness, 
for we have seen her forbear to come out of her quintan or boat through 
the water, as the others, both maids and married women usually do, un- 
less she were carried forth between two of her servants.” Pipsco was 
also a home of the Brownes. The original house, no longer standing, was 
near the river, and is said to have been similar to the Four Mile Tree 
house. Somewhere in this neighborhood was an Indian village called 
“Nantapoyac”. 

Next above Pipsco is Eastover owned at one time by Colonel George 
Jordan, Attorney General of Virginia, and then, Floods patented by 
John Flood in 1638. Captain John Flood was Indian interpreter for the 
colony. 

Above Floods is Mount Venison named for a famous deer stand, and 
adjoining is Burnt Cypress. 
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Across the “Sunken Marsh” is Wakefield, first home in America of 
the distinguished Harrison family, the ancestral home of two presidents 
of the United States. It appears to have been owned by the first Benja- 
min Harrison, Clerk of the Council, as early as 1635. The tomb of Na- 
thaniel Harrison, 1677-1727, may still be seen here, and is in a good 
state of preservation. The old house at Wakefield is said to have been 
burned by Benedict Arnold during the Revolution. 


In the northwest corner of the county where Upper Chippokes Creek 
enters the James is that fine old estate, Claremont. Major Arthur Allen 
patented land here in 1681. At Claremont was the principal village of 
the Quioughcohanock Indians which they called “Quioughcohanock”. 
This Indian town was one of the ceremonial places, where the boys 
selected for the purpose were initiated as priests. A description of this 
ceremony may be found in the works of Captain John Smith. Clare- 
mont was the home of the Allen family for many years. It received its 
name from “Claremont” in the shire of Surrey, England. The “Old 
Mansion” built in the colonial period, is said to be a replica of the resi- 
dence at Claremont, England, of Queen Victoria’s father, the Duke 
of Kent. Claremont Manor is still one of the beautiful homes of Virginia. 


At the outbreak of the War between the States, William Allen of 
Claremont was the owner of Jamestown Island. At that time he was 
said to be the largest land owner and the largest slave owner in Virginia. 
He sent his slaves to Jamestown to work on the fortifications which 
may still be seen there. He organized, uniformed and equipped at his 
own expense a company of heavy artillery made up of Surry and Prince 
George men, and of which he was elected captain. This company was 
sent to Jamestown and became part of the garrison there. Captain Allen 
later was promoted to major of the battalion of which his company 
known as the “Jamestown Heavy Artillery” was a unit. On the evacua- 
tion of the Peninsula in May, 1862, Major Allen’s battalion was ordered 
to the “Richmond Defenses.” 


Rails from Major Allen’s lumber railroad were brought from Surry to 
Jamestown and tested for use as armor under fire from the heavy guns 
here. They proved satisfactory and from Allen’s railroad came part of 
the armor for the Confederate iron clad Virginia (Merrimac). The rails 
were tested under the supervision of Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones, 
who commanded the Virginia in her fight with the Monitor Ericsson 
in Hampton Roads. 


Near the mouth of Upper Chippokes Creek was the Indian village, 
Chawapo and here in 1610 lived Chopoke, brother of Pipisco. “Flying 
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Point” near the mouth of this creek was the home of Major William 
Rookings, rebel commander in Surry during Bacon’s Rebellion. After 
the rebellion he was adjudged to death by a court-martial but died in 
prison. William Rookings, the father of Major Rookings, patented 150 
acres here in 1636. It is said that “Flying Point” was so called because 
wild turkeys flew across the creek from this point to the Brandon side. 
They still fly across here. 


Lying just across the river, in plain view, the settlements on the 
Surry Side, were of all the early settlements with the possible exception 
of those on the mainland near the island, the most closely connected 
with the original colony; in the same parish, in the same county, and 
at an earlier date in the same corporation, in the “bounds and limits 
of Jamestown”, the “Plantations across the Water” were looked upon 
as a part of Jamestown itself. And lastly, had it not been for the timely 
warning in the massacre of 1622, given by Mr. Pace, a planter “over on 
the Surry Side”, who acted on information received from Chanco, a 
friendly Indian, it is more than probable that Jamestown would never 
have been known as “The first permanent English settlement in 
America.” 
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A FOOTNOTE ON DESERTERS FROM THE VIRGINIA 
FORCES DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By ARTHUR J. ALEXANDER 


At the outset of the Revolutionary War General Washington was espe- 
cially concerned over the enlistment of foreigners, “Old Countrymen,” 
English and Irish being particularly suspect.1 What had the General 
most worried was fear lest members of the proscribed group leave the 
service before the terms of their enlistment had run their full course. 
This was of utmost importance to the Old Dominion whose regiments con- 
tained many Germans and Scotch-Irish recruited in the mountains and 
up-country within their ranks. 

It may be of interest to determine to what extent the General’s fears 
were borne out in the cases of some 655 privates and non-commissioned 
officers advertised as deserters from the armed forces raised in the Old 
Dominion during the war years and at the same time learn more about 
those Virginians who so blithely fled their country’s service. Such a list 
was compiled on the basis of the “wanted” advertisements which ap- 
peared in the two ”Virginia Gazettes” published during the years 1776- 
1780.? 

When the background material contained in all the advertisements 
was collated some interesting conclusions came to the fore. In the belief 
that these conclusions might be of more than passing interest to the stu- 
dent of the period the writer decided to pass them on for what they are 
worth. 

To begin with the Virginians whose cases were studied by no means 
represent all Virginians who fled the colors during the war period. It has 
been conservatively estimated that at least every other militiaman and 


1John C. Fitzpatrick, ed. The Writings of George Washington from the Original 
manuscript Sources 1745-1799 (Washington, 1931-1940), VIII, 264. Washington 
to Colonel George Baylor, June 19, 1777. “Orderly book of the Company of Cap- 
tain George Stubblefield, Fifth Virginia Regiment, from March 3, 1776 to July 10, 
1776 inclusive.” Collections of the Virginia Historical Society (Richmond), n.s. 
VI, 1887, 171. Entry for May 10, 1776. Allen Bowman, The Morale of the 
American Revolutionary Army (Washi n, 1943), 14-15. 

“The (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette” first published February 3, 1775 by 
Alexander Purdie and continued after his death by his nephew and one of his 
printers. This newspaper will be referred to as (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, 
Purdie Edition. “The (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette” published at Williamsburg 
from January 7, 1775 until the end of the year 1779 by John Dixon and William 
Hunter. Thereafter a newspaper under the same name was published at Williams- 
burg by Dixon in copartnership with Thomas Nicolson until April 8, 1780 when 
it was removed to Richmond. is newspaper will be referred to as (Williamsburg) 
Virginia Gazette, Dixon-Nicolson Edition. 
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every third Continental who saw service during the Revolution fled the 
service. Again with a few minor exceptions the men advertised represent 
actual deserters as distinguished from the scores who had overstayed their 
furloughs and who were peremptorily ordered to return or be classed 
as deserters. In the absence of evidence to the contrary all these men were 
given the benefit of the doubt and excluded from the study. 


During the Revolution the Old Dominion furnished three types of 
troops for war service. First were the militia, the citizens soldiery, thrown 
into the breach as occasion demanded and not obliged to spend, on the 
average, more than two months in the field.* Enlisted for longer but stated 
periods of time were the regulars, either on State or Continental estab- 
lishment. It was these soldiers who were called upon to render special ser- 
vices and bear the brunt of actual fighting during the terms of their 
enlistment. 

A careful examination of the list of deserters discloses the names of only 
three delinquent militiamen as against 444 Continentals and 119 regulars 
enlisted on the State establishment.® Equally revealing is the fact that only 
a handful of all these men were non-commissioned officers, four sergeants 
and three corporals, practically all of whom were in the Continental 
service.® 

If the statistics as to nativity of the “wanted” deserters are borne out 
in the cases of all members of the armed forces recruited from the Old 
Dominion then the army must have been polyglot indeed. Approximately 
nine per cent or 58 of all adevrtised deserters were of known foreign origin 
with Irishmen slightly in the lead. Should Philip McDonald an Irish- 


’Bowman, Morale of the American Revolutionary Army, 70, 72. 


William W. Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the 
Laws of Virginia (Richmond, 1809-1823), X, 420. “A tour shall not exceed two 
months, unless the relief ordered shall not arrive in time from any unavoidable 
accident.” 

5Two anonymous Minute-men fled Captain Taylor’s Minute Company of the 
Lancaster Battalion in July, 1776 and enlisted with Jesse George to serve in one 
of the row-gallies. (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, August 16, 1776. Purdie’s 
Edition. Mathew Jackson absented himself from the Second Division, Mecklenburg 
County Militia. Ibid., September 19, 1777. It is impossible to determine the exact 
status of the remaining 89 deserters although their names were checked against 
available published rosters of Virginia veterans; to wit, John H. Gwathmey, comp., 
Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution ; soldiers, sailors, marines, 1775- 
1783 (Richmond, 1938). William T. R. Saffell, comp., Records of the Revolution- 

ary War (Baltimore, 1894). “List of the Revolutionary soldiers of Virginia,” 
Special Report of Department of Archives and History in Virginia State Library 
oe Report, 1910-1911. Also see “Supplementary List,” in Annual Report, 
1911-2. 

*Although General Peter Muhlenberg listed Sergeant Frederick Snyder and 
Corporal John Burrows among some other deserters he failed to note to what organ- 
ization they belonged. There is no proof that these men were of the Line. (Rich- 
mond) Virginia Gazette, November 18, 1780. Dixon and Nicolson’s Edition. 
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man who denied being Irish “though it may be plainly discovered by 
conversing with him” be omitted from the roster then the number of 
Irishmen would be equal to the number of Britons, twenty-two.” Well 
represented also were the French, nine of whom left before they could 
lawfully do so while the Germans, Portugese and Scots were represented 
by a solitary compatriot each. Nor must the sole representative from 
distant Nova Scotia be omitted from this score.® 

On the other hand, not every Virginian of American birth was Vir- 
ginia born. Natives of the Old Dominion’s neighbors, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and North Carolina grace the list of delinquents as do others from 
South Carolina, New England as well as some unidentified “northern 
province.” Finally the summary would be incomplete without reference 
to the ten free mulattoes who fled without permission.” 


Neither hardship, fatigue, lack of pay for extended periods of time, 
or even lack of food, shelter or some other essential was responsible for 
all deserters leaving their posts. Bounty jumping and dual enlistment 
bulk large in the texts of the various advertisements, A score of men are 
definitely known to have received bounty money from at least one re- 
cruiting officer while three others received considerable sums to act as 
substitutes for others.** One bounty jumper was so brazen as to have im- 


posed upon no less than four recruiting officers while two others defrauded 


“several.” 


More than a score of deserters, twenty-six to be exact, are charged 
with dual enlistment. Although no evidence is available upon this point, 
it is quite possible that these men also received sums of money as an in- 


tPhilip McDonald a deserter from the Fourteenth Virginia Regiment. (Williams- 
burg) Virginia Gazette, July 4, 1777. Purdie’s Edition. 

8An advertisement listing deserters from Captain Sam Blackwell’s Company, 
State Artillery, peremptorily ordered William Stivers, a “Dutchman” who had 
overstayed his furlough to return within fifteen days or face the consequences. 
Stivers is not, however, to be confused with Philip Miller the German deserter. 
(Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, Supplement April 8, 1780; May 1, 1779, Dixon 
and Nicolson’s Edition. 

*William Jackson, a Nova Scotian. Ibid. 

10James Poore “was born in some of the northern provinces.’ (Williamsburg) 
Virginia Gazette, August 16, 1776, Purdie’s Edition. Thomas Price was born “on 
the waters of the Broad river” in South Carolina. Ibid., July 4, 1777. John Boyd 
was a native of New England, Ibid., September 6, 1776. 

11One advertisement describes Charles Valentine as a “mulatto” while another 
refers to him as a “free negro.” (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, March 19, 1779; 
May 1, 1779, Dixon and Nicolson’s Edition. 

The Harris brothers, John and William, together with a namesake of William’s 
“received very considerable sums of money to take other mens places.” (Williams- 
burg) Virginia Gazette, October 3, 1777, Purdie’s Edition. 

13Duncan Cowan accepted bounty money from three or four recruiting officers. 
Ibid., March 14, 1777. John O’Neal as well as John Griffith alias Wells each 
defrauded “several” recruiting officers. Ibid., May 23, 1777; August 8, 1777. 
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ducement to taking service with Georgia State, the Light Horse, the row- 
gallies or the various other branches enumerated in the advertisements.”* 


Difficult as it was to keep men in the service it was even more difficult 
to replace deserters, fill the depleted ranks of the regulars and gain new 
recruits. Unable to raise a sufficient number of men by voluntary enlist- 
ment bounties, both land and money, were forthcoming.” But even 
though both types of bounty were increased considerably from time to 
time, they failed to attract a sufficient number of new recruits so that the 
Commonwealth was obliged to resort to compulsary draft.”* Be that as it 
may, too many otherwise loyal Virginians failed to take kindly to this 
“most onerous imposition of the government.”” 


A draftee who had drawn the slip marked “service” and had then 
failed to muster either in person or proxy was deemed a deserter.** Much 
desertion can be ascribed to this specific cause. No less than 81 delinquent 
draftees drawn from eleven Virginia counties failed to muster or furnish 
substitutes after they had been ordered to appear. Another draftee, a resi- 
dent of Norfolk County, appeared for service but left abruptly after he 
had been assigned to a new company.” 


In many instances draftees either unable or unwilling to appear in 
person furnished satisfactory substitutes. The mere fact that a substitute 
was acceptable to a recruiting officer was no guaranty that he would 
remain in service for the required period. Many of these men were on 
their way home long before their contractual time had elapsed.” 


Although it was impossible to raise the quotas of men needed for war 
service from among those who volunteered still the number of volunteers 
was legion. Volunteers did not necessarily have to step into the ranks the 


14Georgia recruiting officers were permitted to recruit a limited number of men 
in Virginia provided they did “not enlist any of the regulars, marines or minute- 
men, already engaged in the continental or colonial service. . .” Se ber megs 
Virginia Gazette, Postscript June 14, 1776, Purdie’s Edition. Resolution of the 
Convention June 14, 1776. South Carolina recruiting officers enjoyed a similar 
privilege. Ibid., Resolution of the Convention June 6, 1776. 

145A digest of the various statutes which offered land as an inducement for enlist- 
ing is available in Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, XI, 559-564. Also see Ibid., 
X, 161, 331-332, 

I bid., IX, 337, 588; X, 326. 

17Tsaac S. Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia, Chapters in the Economic History of 
the Revolution (Durham, 1926) 59-61. H. J. Eckenrode, The Revolution in 
Virginia (Boston, 1916) 240, 246-7, 253. 

18Hening, Ed., Statutes at Large, IX, 342, 591-2. 


19Jesse Critmore, (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, November 7, 1777. Dixon 
and Nicolson’s Edition. 

John Boyd a substitute for another lost no time deserting. Boyd deserted the 
very day he substituted for his principal. (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, Septem- 
ber 6, 1776. Purdie’s Edition. 
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moment they signed up because they could be furloughed for such reason- 
able period of time, as their recruiting or superior officer saw fit to grant. 
The flush of excitement involved in the act of enlisting quickly disappeared 
and the dawn of reality just as quickly arose to plague the new recruit 
with the result that many recruits utilized their furlough as locus peniten- 
tiae and never reported for duty. 

Ill as well as wounded veterans furloughed in order to enable them 
to better recoup their health were also guilty of abusing the terms of their 
furloughs and failing to report pursuant to their orders.” Unfortunately, 
even the healthy and able-bodied took advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered them and failed to reappear. All in all, the continued absence of 
furloughed men was a constant thorn in the flesh of the army’s Com- 
mander in Chief throughout the entire War.” 


Four soldiers in the Continental service who were guilty of the most 
serious offense in the military calendar, mutiny, fled rather than face 
the consequences of their enormity.* On the other hand there is most 
meager proof that any of the advertised deserters were induced to flee 
as the result of either enemy propaganda or Tory persuasion. Only one 
instance of Tory persuasion has been uncovered and even then the Tory 
allegedly guilty of the offense is not directly charged with the crime.” The 
only other case of incitement mentioned in the advertisements involves 
a father who “decoyed off” his son.” 


Having fled the service where did the deserters go? Did they make for 
some well hidden Tory hideout in the fastnesses of North Carolina or 


21Ten and twenty day furlough were commonly granted newly enlisted recruits. 
Reuben Farrington received a twenty day furlough upon his enlistment. Ibid., 
September 12, 1777. Nine men who enlisted in Captain Robert Ballard’s company 
for Continental service received ten day furloughs each. Ibid., March 14, 1777; 
October 7, 1777. 

2Three men merens & Captain Holcomb’s Company, Fourth Virginia Regi- 
ment “were left sick in Virginia when the regiment marched to the Northward.” 
Ibid., August 8, 1777. All men furloughed by Captain Joseph Spencer, Seventh 
Virginia Regiment “for the recovery of their health” returned to duty on time 
except James mys Thomas Hill and Daniel Musick. Ibid., August 15, 1777. 
Richard Hooper of the Sixth Virginia Regiment received a furlough on account 
of sickness, Ibid., April 11, 1777. 

23Bowman, Morale of the American Revolutionary Army, 64-65. 

“These men were concerned in a mutiny the day before they deserted and being 
fearful of receiving their deserts, have foolishly taken this method of escaping. 
Captain Thomas Gaskins, Jr. (Williamsburg) irginia Gazette, Supplement Octo- 
ber 4, 1776, Purdie’s Edition. 

5A ten dollar reward was offered for the apprehension of William Dickerson 
who “was persuaded by some Tory.” A similar reward was forthcoming “on full 
conviction of the Tory” who persuaded him to desert. Ibid., October 25, 1776. 

James Patterson’s father is charged with having decoyed him off and then 
having taken him “either to Louisa or Albemarle County.” (Williamsburg) Vir- 
ginia Gazette, July 11, 1777. Dixon and Nicolson’s Edition. 
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better yet in the Old Dominion itself? Did they make for the “mountains” 
in Montgomery County or betake themselves to Washington or Ken- 
tucky Counties “those receptacles of villians?” ** Data of one sort or an- 
other, mostly hearsay, is available as to where 114 deserters were be- 
lieved to have been lurking. 


Only eighteen of the deserters were believed to have set out for a sup- 
posedly safe refuge beyond the borders of the state under whose banner 
they had enlisted. Of this handful who supposedly fled Virginia fourteen 
were believed to have made their way to North Carolina, one to have gone 
to Philadelphia while three were believed en route to some “northern 
province.” 


Pausing for a moment to consider those deserters who fled to North 
Carolina there is no proof that any of them was bound for a Tory strong- 
hold. As a matter of fact two of them appear to have been en route to 
their homes in that state. What was true of these two was equally true 
of the majority of Virginians who remained in the Old Dominion. Only 
two of them are definitely known to have taken refuge with “disaffected 
persons,” another headed for the “western frontiers of the state” while 
a fourth was supposed to have “gone to the back inhabitants.” 


Even though John Lefavour’s captain, George Lee Turberville, had 
heard that John had fled to Maryland he doubted the report. Captain 
Turberville’s hesitation was based upon the fact that Lefavour was “a 
very ignorant person.”™ Can ignorance be the true explanation as to why 


27William P. Palmer, ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers and other Manu- 
scripts . . . 1652-1869 (Richmond, 1875-1893) II, 234. Colonel Wooding to 
Colonel Davies, July 21, 1781. Ibid., II, 266, Colonel William Preston to Colonel 
William Davies, July 28, 1781. Eckenrode, Revolution in Virginia, 249. 
Morale of the American Revolutionary Army, 85. 

28John Nuttle was supposed to have gone to Philadelphia. (Williamsburg) Vir- 
ginia Gazette, October 3, 1777, Purdie’s Edition. James Frazer, Reuben ra 
and James Poore were believed to have fled northward. Ibid., August 16, 1776; 
Supplement May 2, 1777; September 12, 1777. 

2°John Kersey was believed to have “gone to Carolina, as he married the daugh- 
ter of one George Brown of Gilford County.” Ibid., April 25, 1777. Ibid., July 4, 
1777. John Lee “came from near Halifax in Carolina where it may be supposed 
he will make for again.” 


John Goodwin “was seen travelling that way,” i.e, the western frontier of 
Virginia. Ibid., June 6, 1777. Thomas Hill was believed to have “gone to the back 
inhabitants.” Ibid., August 15, 1777. The Corker brothers, Howard and John, were 
believed “harboured by some disaffected persons” in Robin’s Neck. (Williamsburg) 
Virginia Gazette, March 28, 1777. Dixon and Nicolson’s Edition. Six Virginians 
rather than risk capture on home soil betook themselves on board the row-gallies 
in their state’s service. 


31(Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, April 11, 1777, Purdie’s Edition, 
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so few deserters dared venture far afield and preferred to return to their 
old homes?” 

It was of lesser importance where a deserter secreted himself than with 
whom he concealed himself. What was of importance was that he be 
sheltered or employed by loyal confederates who would not readily betray 
his whereabouts. At the outset of the conflict, all who knowingly harboured 
or concealed deserters were subject to equal punishment, but as the war 
progressed and punishment for the offense of harboring and concealing 
became more and ever more stringent, a distinction was drawn between 
parents, wives and children guilty of such misconduct and strangers and 
more remote relatives equally guilty; members of the preferred classes 
escaping punishment.* 

Disregarding the two “disaffected persons” who presumably gave shelter 
to two of their ilk nearly all of the others as to whom any information is 
available were sheltered in their own homes by their own families (nine) 
or those of their parents (three). Three deserters seem to have put up 
with brothers while two others stayed with “relations” or “connections.”™ 
Finally three are mentioned as being available at their places of employ- 
ment. 


Knowing why some deserters fled and where they secreted themselves 
an attempt will be made to ascertain from whence they came and at the 
same time it may not be amiss to learn some personal details about those 
individuals who took their obligations so lightly. Deserters came from 
every section of Virginia, the mountains, the upland and the piedmont 
no less than tidewater Virginia. In all fifty-five counties scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the Old Dominion were the homes of 
one or more deserters, their number generally tending to increase directly 
with proximity to tidewater.™ 


82No attention seems to have been paid to the educational background of any 
of the men who fled. It is therefore of interest to observe that at least two are 
acknowledged to have been scholars of some ability while another is described as 
a former schoolmaster. John Grigg alias Adams wrote a “good hand and is a 
pretty good scholar.” Ibid., April 25, 1777. Samuel Warner not only talked sensibly 
but also wrote well. Ibid., Supplement May 2, 1777. 

3Hening, ed., Statutes at Large, IX, 91-2. All offenders were originally subject 
to the same penalty, a £5 fine or ten lashes on the bare back. The distinction 
between guilty parents, wives and children and others did not become effective 
until October, 1777. Ibid., 344. 

*William Mangum was thought concealed by “relations in Sussex.” (Williams- 
burg) Virginia Gazette, April 11, 1777, Purdie’s Edition. Christopher Butler was 
lurking with “connections in Charlotte County” rather than with his own family in 
Hanover County, Ibid., Supplement May 16, 1777. 

35At least one deserter came from one of the Eastern Shore counties. This would 
still leave nine counties organized prior to 1781 unaccounted for. 
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The mountain counties, Montgomery and Augusta, together with Fred- 
erick furnished thirteen of the advertised deserters, six upland counties 
immediately east of the mountains twenty-five while seven counties 
just east of these furnished an additional thirty-two. It is not until Hanover 
County is reached that thirty-three deserters are found able to claim that 
county as their own; similarly, another fifteen came from adjacent Caro- 
line County.* 

Twenty deserters hailed from Gloucester while eleven each came from 
Prince Edward and York. Three counties, Pittsylvania, Halifax and Meck- 
lenburg, which among themselves were responsible for forty deserters 
were the homes of the majority of the deserters coming from the counties 
bordering North Carolina. Incidentally, Halifax was the home county of 
the largest number of deserters, twenty-two, coming from the Carolina 
border counties.*’ Equal in number to the deserters who came from Meck- 
lenburg, ten, were those who came from Amelia, Charles City and Hen- 
rico Counties. 

Less data is available as to the trade or professional callings of the 
men who so abruptly left the ranks. One deserter never had any trade 
while fifty-six others toiled at eighteen different callings running the gamut 
from schoolmaster to ditcher.* Disregarding the schoolmaster and twelve 
men who had formerly been planters seven had been tailors, six shoe- 
makers, five carpenters and three blacksmiths. Nine men had been bred 

to the sea, while two each had either been weavers or coopers.” As for 
the remainder they had been trained as cabinet maker, hatter, nailer, 
plasterer, saddler, sailmaker, waggoner or wheelwright. 


One deserter had “been a long time with the Indians” yet there is noth- 
ing to indicate whether he had lived among the savages as trapper or 
trader.” Another deserter had formerly been a “deputy commissary to 
Colonel Barber” but here again there is nothing to show whether he had 
even engaged in mercantile pursuit while in civil life.“ 


Nineteen deserters were advertised as coming from “Norfolk and Princess Anne 
Counties.” In addition two deserters are also known to have come from each of 
these two counties. 

37Comparatively few deserters came from the other North Carolina border 
counties, six from Brunswick, two from Southampton and one from Nansemond. 

John Griffiths of Lancaster County was “of no trade.” } Williamsburg) Virginia 
Gazette, October 16, 1778, Dixon and Nicolson’s Edition. James Johnston “former- 
ly kept a school.” Ibid., December 26, 1777. 

Joseph Warwick actually had been a skipper of a vessel. (Williamsburg) Vir- 


ginia Gazette, April 4, 1777, Purdie’s Edition. Stephen Hawk “pretends to be a 

Proll (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, May 22, 1779, Dixon and Nicolson’s 
ition. 
“John Armstrong from Maryland. Ibid., May 1, 1779. 

oa Vauters. (Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, April 4, 1777, Purdie’s 
ition. 
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132 out of 214 deserters were men in their late teens or early twenties. 
After a soldier celebrated his twenty-sixth birthday he was less prone to 
flee the colors than a soldier who had not yet reached that age. On the 
other hand more men aged thirty years deserted than those of any other 
age unless we assume that thirty represented an approximation of the de- 
serters ages rather than their actual ages in the abesnce of specific infor- 
mation.* 

Gwathmey, the compiler of the “Historical Register of Virginians in 
the Revolution,” refers to the fact that Colonel Grayson’s Regiment had 
an abnormally large number of men who deserted.” When the number 
of men advertised as having fled this regiment, twelve, is compared with 
those who left some of the other regiments the number is puny indeed. 
True the number sought does not exceed those advertised as having fled 
the Eighth Virginia Regiment, three; the Ninth Virginia, four; the Elev- 
enth Virginia, five; or even the Twelfth Virginia, twelve; still it does not 
begin to compare with the 68 sought by the Fifteenth Virginia Regiment, 
the 64 advertised by the Fourteenth or even the 55 who left the Tenth. 
No less than thirteen different regiments, ten on Continental establish- 
ment and three on that of the State advertised a number of deserters in 
excess of those sought by Grayson’s Regiment. 


Of what value is the data abstracted from the various advertisements 
which sought 655 Virginians as deserters during the years 1776-1780. 
Before this question can be answered categorically more must be said about 
the advertisements themselves. For one thing, it immediately must be ad- 
mitted that advertisements were not inserted for each and every deserter 
who fled or did not appear for service. As for the advertisements, some 
are more complete than others and thus contain a wealth of significant 
data which is altogether lacking in the others. Lieutenant W. Bentley con- 
sidered four deserters from the Fifth Regiment so well known that “any 
description (of them) is needless.” Other officers seeking deserters may 
have shared the Lieutenant’s feelings even though they did not express 
them in print with the result that their advertisements are barren of 
valuable data. 


Although absence of significant data may be excusable in the case of 
draftees who never reported thereby depriving the regimental adjutants 


_ “Twenty-six men thirty B anion of age deserted. Deserters range in age from 
sixteen through forty-five. Twenty-one men aged sixteen through twenty deserted. 
111 were between twenty and twenty-five, fourteen between twenty-six and thirty, 
forty were in their thirties while eight were in their forties, 

“Gwathmey, comp., Historical Register of Virginians, 860. Grayson’s Regiment 
was one of the Sixteen Additional Continental Regiments raised in 1777. 


“*(Williamsburg) Virginia Gazette, April 18, 1777, Purdie’s Edition. 
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of the necessary biographical information it is absolutely inexcusable in 
the cases of deserters already in the service. In such cases the most that 
can be said is that the regimental records were poorly kept and such usual- 
ly proves to have been the case. This is particularly noticeable in the mat- 
ter of the deserters ages, altogether too many being described as “about 
this age” or “about that age.” 

As it is, a considerable budget of data has been accumulated which is 
of value, be its worth what it may. Draftees who failed to appear for 
muster, bounty jumpers and dual enlistees constituted a sizeable bloc of all 
deserters. This number was swelled considerably by those who had over- 
stayed their leaves or failed to report after they had enlisted and received 
furloughs preliminary to joining their outfits. 

On the basis of the various advertisements, it would seem as if the 
average deserter or draftee who failed to report had either been a youth 
or young man under twenty-six who might have come from any section 
of the State. Fewer deserters, however, seem to have come from the moun- 
tain and up-country counties, the acknowledged source of many volun- 
teers for the Commonwealth’s forces than those farther east. 


A considerable number of all deserters advertised were of foreign birth 
but the average deserter appears to have been an American, although 
not necessarily of Virginia birth. Considering the fact that 312% of all 
deserters were either British or Irish born their record is not so bad as it 
might seem. Since so many Scotch-Irish and Germans were recruited 
into the Commonwealth’s service it is indeed surprising that only one 
deserter of German birth is sought. The absence of more German born 
deserters may have been due to the lack of advertisements for deserters 
coming from the Germanies than any actual lack of Germans themselves.“ 


With a single exception no evidence is available to show that Tory per- 
suasion or enemy propaganda was responsible for any of the deserters 
fleeing the service. Again even though two deserters did put up with “dis- 
affected persons” there is no proof that those who did flee secreted them- 
selves elsewhere than in their own homes with their own kin. It is indeed 
a pity that more “wanted” advertisements seeking deserters were not 
inserted in the two “Virginia Gazettes” during the war years. More dis- 
tressing still is the fact that not all advertisements are of equal merit in 


that some possess significant data of value to this study which is altogether 


lacking in others. 


*5Some allowance should be made for the fact that the men themselves may have 
lacked this information. 

“General Muhlenberg’s own regiment the Eighth or “German Regiment” appears 
to have advertised only three deserters from its ranks. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF 
HENRICO AND CHESTERFIELD COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


Part II. 
By GreorceE CARRINGTON Mason, 


Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia. 





The earliest church in what is now Chesterfield County was the first 
and only church of Henrico Parish on the south side of the James River. 
This little-known but historically important church stood at Bermuda 
Hundred, which was founded by Sir Thomas Dale in 1613, under its 
original name of Bermuda City.*’ 


This early settlement lay on the opposite side of the river from Henrico, 
five miles below it by land, but fourteen miles away by water, along the 
winding river channel. The new town occupied the site of the Appomat- 
tock Indians’ principal village, from which they had been driven out 
by Sir Thomas Dale in 1612, in reprisal for their having slain several 
of his men. To this settlement at Bermuda Hundred, Dale annexed 
other lands, located above and below it on both sides of the river and 
likewise organized as “hundreds,” giving the entire plantation the high- 
sounding title of the New Bermudas. 


Bermuda Hundred was more populous than Henrico from the be- 
ginning, and its importance increased as that of the earlier settlement 
declined. The town was incorporated in February, 1614, and was not 
wiped out in the massacre, although many were killed near there. 


Three miles west of the present City Point, on the south side of the 
Appomattox River, Dale established the original Charles City settle- 
ment in 1613, as “the chief Citty” of his New Bermudas project. This 
fact led to the inclusion of the whole plantation within Charles City 
Corporation, at its formation in 1618, and this corporation’s upper 
boundary was therefore set so as to take in the whole of Jones’ Neck, 
then known as the Neck of Land, as well as the lower part of Varina. 


The first evidence of the existence of a church at Bermuda Hundred 
is found in John Rolfe’s Relation of the State of Virginia, 1616, which 
says of the Bermuda settlement that “Mr. Alexander Whitaker .. . a 
good divine, hath the ministerial charge here” and gives its population 


5?Hamor, Present Estate of Virginia, 1614, 32. 
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as 119 persons.°* Rolfe’s account clearly shows the secondary position of 
the Henrico settlement at that date by recording its inhabitants as only 
38 men and boys. Even more significant is the fact that the Reverend 
William Wickham, named by Rolfe as Henrico’s minister in 1616, must 
have been serving only as Whitaker’s curate, since he was disbarred from 
succession to the rectorship, through lack of ordination as a priest, after 
Whitaker’s untimely death, a year later. 


The earliest recorded reference to the actual church building at Ber- 
muda Hundred occurs in an act of Assembly dated 2nd March, 1642/3, 
which opens with the following clause: “Be it enacted . . . for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants on both sides of Appomattock River being 
farr remote from the parish church of the said plantation on Appomat- 
tock [that they] be bounded into a parish by themselves . . . and the 
said parish to be called by the name of Bristoll”.5® 


The creation of Bristol Parish by this Act was a typical example of 
the first formal erection of parishes in the Virginia colony, which took 
place in the fourth decade of settlement. In this process of formal 
erection, the pioneer ecclesiastical units, that had been coterminous with 
the original plantations, counties or corporations, were generally replaced 
by new parishes which were either extensions, combinations or sub- 
divisions of the older ones, and the number of churches in the colony 
was doubled. The formation of Bristol Parish was a case of this sort and 
resulted from the Appomattox River plantation having outgrown its 
earlier association with the New Bermudas project. 


It is therefore manifest that “the parish church of the said plantation 
on Appomattock”, as mentioned in the Act, was none other than the 
historic Bermuda Hundred Church. With the loss of so much of its 
original territory, the Bermuda Hundred settlement’s identity as an 
independent plantation parish appears to have lapsed, as did that of other 
early plantations at this period, and the church seeems to have become 
a chapel of ease of Henrico Parish. 


Documentary evidence of the existence and location of the Bermuda 
Hundred Church is found in a patent of 30th January, 1664, to Mr. 
Thomas Gagecomb for 150 acres, “beginning at the hundred poynt, 
running west into the woods 320 poles to the Court Swamp, south-south- 
east along the same, 40 poles, southeast by east 112 poles to Church 
Yard ... part of patent dated 24th July, 1645, granted to Michael 


58Virginia Historical Register, I, 109. 
5®Hening, Statutes at Large, 1, 251 
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Martin”.®*° Other patents for adjoining grants identify this land as being 
at Bermuda Hundred Point, confirming the location of a church here 
in 1664. The fact that the Court Swamp is likewise mentioned in the 
patent of 1645 strongly suggests that the church also was there, on or 
before this earlier date, since the association of church and court was 
a common practice in the pioneer days of the colony. This Gagecomb 
grant has been platted in a previous publication by the author, and this 
plat, when applied to a modern map of this section, reveals that the 
churchyard and church lay near the intersection of two existing roads.** 

The church of Henrico Parish which is mentioned in its vestry book as 
being on the south side of James River was evidently this historic build- 
ing at Bermuda Hundred. This south-side church of Henrico has been 
identified by Bishop Mead,** the Reverend Philip Slaughter®* and later 
historians as Jefferson’s Church, which they erroneously believed to be 
the chapel ordered to be built for Bristol Parish, by the Act of 1720, 
enlarging Martin’s Brandon Parish. 

This Act is given only by title in Hening’s Statutes at Large, so that 
its text was not available to these earlier writers, but it has recently been 
found and published, and it shows that this chapel actually was ordered 
to be built near Stony Creek, on the opposite side of the Appomattox 
River from Jefferson’s Church.** It is evident from the records of Bristol 
Parish that its vestry complied with this Act’s requirements by ordering 
the construction of Saponey Chapel between Saponey and Stony Creeks, 
so as to serve the same neighborhood as contemplated by the Act. 

It is further apparent from the Bristol Parish vestry book that the 
church built in 1723 by Captain Thomas Jefferson, and accordingly en- 
titled Jefferson’s Church, was erected as the parish church of Bristol 
and continued in service as such, during the entire twelve years between 
its construction and its being cut off with Dale Parish in 1735. It is 
manifestly impossible, therefore, that the same building could also have 
been used as the south-side church of Henrico Parish, during the same 
period. 

The Henrico vestry book establishes that any such use of Jefferson’s 
Church, after 1735, was also impossible, since it shows that Henrico 
Parish then had only one church and one chapel, explicitly identified 
as Curle’s Church and the Falls Chapel. This evidence conclusively 





*°Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, 1, 439. 

*!Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 81. 
®2Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 440. 
®8Slaughter, History of Bristol Parish, 10. 

®4William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 115. 
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refutes Bishop Meade’s statement that the Henrico “minister officiated 
alternately at . .. Curls Church and Jefferson’s Church” and that “this 
was the case in the time of Mr. Stith”,*® who became rector of Henrico 
in 1736. Furthermore, this supposed use by one parish of a church build- 
ing in another parish, during colonial times when parish lines were 
rigidly drawn, is utterly without precedent and grossly improbable. 


Since the Bermuda Hundred Church and Jefferson’s Church were the 
only houses of worship recorded as existing in Henrico County south 
of James River, when this part of the county became Dale Parish in 
1735, it seems certain that both were continued in service by the new 
parish until a parish church could be erected for it. 


This appears to be confirmed by the Henrico County records, which 
contain a court order, dated the Ist May, 1739, appointing Henry Moody 
to be “Surveyor of the Road from the fork thereof to Jefferson’s 
Church”,®* and another of Ist March, 1741, reappointing him to the 
same office.** A similar record of February, 1741, appointing “William 
Worsham, son of George . . . surveyor of the Road from Pickets to the 
Church, thence to the Ferry and thence to Dob’s”,®* seems to refer to 
the old Bermuda Hundred Church, since the ferry at “the Hundred 
Point” was long operated by the Worsham family,*® and both William 
and George Worsham lived there and lie buried in the old family grave- 
yard on the river bank, a quarter mile upstream.”° 


It is apparent from a levy recorded in the Henrico County archives 
that the erection of a parish church for the new parish of Dale was 
promptly undertaken by its vestry. This levy, headed “Dale Parish 
1736”, credits the parish account “By so much Tob’o levy’d in the 
Parrish Levy toward building the Church 20,000” and “By so much 
Tob’o levy’d to be sold for Money toward buying a glebe 10,000”."2 

The Henrico County records, for the period between the erection of 
Dale Parish in 1735 and the formation of Chesterfield County in 1749, 
contain frequent references to this church, mainly in connection with the 
highways leading to it. At the February court in 1737 it was “ordered 


®5Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 137. 
66Henrico County Orders, 1737-46, 76. 

67Jbid., 170. 

68] bid., 167. 

®°Chesterfield County Orders, 1749-54, 1, Pt. 2, 430. 
7°Virginia Historical Magazine, XXXIII, 186. 

71Fleet, Colonial Virginia Abstracts, XXI, 47. 
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NOTE: Dotted crosses show probable location of churches whose exact sites 
are not known. 
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that the Surveyor of the New Road from Hannah Spring to the New 
Church have leave to Clear the Same the nearest and best Way”.”? 
Hannah’s Spring is encountered elsewhere in colonial history as one of 
several seats of the Branch family in what is now Chesterfield County, 
and an order of the Henrico County Court in October, 1740, appointed 
John Branch “Surveyor of that Road whereof Henry Cary was formerly 
appointed viz from the Road that turns out of the Manakin Road over 
Henry Cary’s Mill to Hannah’s Spring”."* 

Thirteen years after the date of the above-quoted levy, or in 1749, 
the entire territory within Dale Parish was organized as the coterminous 
county of Chesterfield. Since the new county’s records, for the first 
five years of its existence, mention only one church by name, it seems 
probable that the church thus mentioned was the parish church built in 
1736. The naming of this church occurs in a county court entry of 3rd 
January, 1752, in which it is “Ordered that Charles Clay be Surveyor of 
the Road from Parishes Run to Swift Creek Church”.’* 


Other references to “the Church”, as the parish church was custom- 
arily designated, tend to confirm the above supposition, since they are 
definitely associated with the same building by an order of 2nd March, 
1750, “that Seth Ward Gent. do let the building of a ffoot Bridge over 
Swift Creek at the Church to the lowest Undertaker”.’® This last order 
also suggests that the parish church was situated on the upper reaches of 
Swift Creek, where this stream was narrow enough to be spanned by a 
foot bridge. 


This view is supported by a series of orders appointing highway sur- 
veyors in 1749-50, linking John Ellit’s plantation both with “the Church” 
and Skinquarter Creek, which now forms the county’s upper boundary.”* 
It is further strengthened by the fact that this church later became 
known as the Great Swamp Church, evidently by association with the 
Great Swamp of Swift Creek. A colonial deed of 1757 proves that this 
swamp was located above the mouth of Tomahawk Creek, which forks 
with Swift Creek only six miles below the upper boundary of Chesterfield 
County. This deed, from Thomas Friend to his son Edward, is for 662 
acres on the north side of “the Great Swamp of Swift Creek . . . cornered 


"2Henrico County Orders, 1737-46, 25. 

787 bid., 127. 

™*Chesterfield County Orders, 1749-54, I, Pt. 1, 166. 
*5Ibid., I, Pt. 1, 101. 

*6Ibid., I, Pt. 1, 30, 49. 
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on run of Tomahawk Creek . . . to the run of the Swamp of Swift Creek 
. .. runing on the Great Swamp Road”."* 


Further clues to this church’s location are given by two court orders 
of 1741. The first, dated 1st June, grants a petition for “leave to Clear 
a Road from John Elom: at Wintopock, to the New Church at Swift 
Creek”’*® and the other, of the 2nd November, appoints Ellison Clark 
“Surveyor of the Road from the fork of the Spring Run Road to the 
Church on Swift Creek”,”® The Spring Run was the next stream below 
Dry Creek, on the south side of Swift Creek, and Wintopock Creek 
being also to the south, this suggests that the church, too, was on this 
side of the stream for which it was named. 


The first recorded reference to the first Dale Parish Church under 
its later name of the Great Swamp Church appears to have been in a 
county court order of 5th September, 1755, “that Robert Kennon, Clai- 
borne Anderson and Peter Worsham . . . do view the Grounds proposed 
to open a Road from Peter Worsham’s to the Great Swamp Church”.*° 


Further reference to the Swift Creek Church by its later name is found 
in a deed of 17th February, 1767, from John Ferguson of Chesterfield 
County to John Clark for 100 acres “on the north side of the Ready 
[Reedy] Branch on the Church Road to the Great Swamp Church”.*! 
There are several streams called Reedy Branch in Chesterfield County 
and the one thus mentioned was probably a headwater tributary of 
the Second Branch of Swift Creek. The exact site of this church has 
not been located and its later history appears to be completely unre- 
corded. 


Although the Great Swamp Church apparently continued in use until 
the end of the colonial period, it is believed to have been superseded as 
the parish church, after only twenty years of service by a new building 
on a different site. The first evidence of the erection of this second parish 
church of Dale Parish is found in a county order of 7th November, 1755, 
naming Edward Hill, Thomas Dance, Field Archer and Edward Osborne 
as a committee to “view the grounds proposed to open a Road on from 
across Swift Creek to the Church”.*? 


77Chesterfield County Deeds, 1755-57, U1, 209. 
78Henrico County Orders, 1737-46, 147. 
79Jbid., 161. 

8°Chesterfield County Orders, 1754-59, II, 127. 
81Chesterfield County Deeds, 1761-67, V, 498. 
82Chesterfield County Orders, 1754-59, II, 127. 
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The location of this church and its status as a new building are con- 
firmed by a later order of 5th March, 1756, stating that “On Considera- 
tion of the Report of the persons for that purpose formerly appointed 
by this Court It is ordered that a Road be opened from the New Church 
to the Bridge over Swift Creek below Yowls Branch and thence into the 
Road to the Court House by John Vest’s. That ffield Archer do survey 
and keep the same in repair to the Bridge and Edward Hill from 
thence”.** On the same date, the court ordered a contract to be let for 
“building a Bridge over Swift Creek below Yowls Branch”.** 


The former Yowl’s or Yowell’s Branch can be identified from colonial 
maps of the county as the stream now known as Frank’s Branch, which 
is the lowest main tributary on the southern bank of Swift Creek and has 
a smaller stream, known from colonial times as the Church Branch, 
flowing into its lower side.*® 


Just east of this lesser stream’s intersection with the ancient Hickory 
Road, there once stood a colonial frame building called Wood’s Church, 
whose name was obviously derived from the same source as that of 
Wood’s plantation, which lay less than a mile away on the old Church 
Road.** Since it was standard colonial practice to name a new church 
after its builder or the former owner of its site, this accounts for the 
church’s name more plausibly than does the tradition of its having been 
named after Major Abraham Wood,** who died seventy years before the 
probable date of its erection. 


From the fact that the old Church Road leads away from the church’s 
site toward a probable former crossing of Swift Creek below the colonial 
Yowl’s Branch, it seems evident that Wood’s Church was the New 
Church of 1755/6. Furthermore, since the only building ever dignified 
by the title of “The New Church”, in colonial records, was customarily 
the parish church, it seems assured that Wood’s Church superseded the 
first Dale Parish Church, on the upper reaches of Swift Creek, and thus 
became the second parish church of Dale. 


According to an account given by an unnamed informant to Bishop 
Meade, the date 1707 was found on one of the upright frame timbers 
of the colonial Wood’s Church during some modern repair.®* If so, this 


837bid., II, 169. 

847bid., II, 169. 

85See Fry and Jefferson’s map of Virginia. 

86See Laprade’s map of Chesterfield County, 1888. 
87Slaughter, History of Bristol Parish, 7. 

®8Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 452. 
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timber must have come from a previous structure built for a different 
purpose, since existing records do not justify belief in such an early 
date for the erection of a church on this site, which was beyond the 
official boundary of white settlement and therefore in Indian territory, 
only a few years before 1707. *° 


The theory advanced by the Reverend Philip Slaughter®® and Dr. 
Churchill G. Chamberlayne,*? that Wood’s Church was the Mether 
Church of Bristol Parish, mentioned in the vestry record of that parish 
for the year 1731, has previously been disproved by the author, through 
his identification of this Mother Church as Jefferson’s Church.** 


The last two colonial churches of Dale Parish are first recorded in 
an advertisement which appeared in the Virginia Gazette of 29th 
January, 1767: “To be Let to the lowest bidder on Friday the 9th of 
February next, at Chesterfield Courthouse being Court day, the building 
of two Churches in the parish of Dale . . . Church Wardens, Thomas 
Worsham and John Batte.” 


The identities and approximate locations of these two churches are 
given by the deeds conveying their sites to the churchwardens of the 
parish. These deeds, probably made soon after the new buildings’ com- 
pletion, are for two acres of land apiece and are dated 6th April, 1770, 
and 5th April, 1771, respectively. The first site, deeded by William 
Shepherd, is described as “including Bethel Church, otherwise known 
by the name of Falling Creek Church, with half the lower Spring being 
convenient to the Church aforesaid”.** The second site is conveyed by 
James Rudd, who identifies the land as “scituate . . . adjacent to the 
plantation he now lives on being on the Waters of Sapponey . . . In- 
cluding salem Church otherwise known by the Name of Supponey . . . 
crossing the Church Spring”.** 


These two churches are well known as Falling Creek and Saponey 
Churches, but the alternative names given for them in the deeds, “Bethel” 
and “Salem”, have a Methodist flavor definitely traceable to the influence 
of the Reverend Devereux Jarratt, “the father of Methodism in South- 
eastern Virginia”. Mr. Jarratt was the last colonial rector of Bath 
Parish in the adjoining Dinwiddie County, but he extended his evange- 


8®Hening, Statutes at Large, III, 85. 

®°Slaughter, History of Bristol Parish, 7. 
®1Chamberlayne, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 166. 
®2Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 87. 
®8Chesterfield County Deeds, 1767-72, VI, 128. 

%47bid., VI, 315. 
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listic preaching through twenty-nine counties in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and was at the height of his active career when these two 
churches were built. 


The exact site of Falling Creek Church is unknown and uncommemo- 
rated except by the old Church Road which crosses Falling Creek just 
above the former Gregory’s Mill Pond, as shown by the Laprade map of 
the county made in 1888. Bishop Meade describes it as being located 
twelve miles from Richmond, in a “retired position”, and it seems to 
have stood north of the creek. 


Saponey Church is believed to have stood near the old graveyard on 
the north side of an abandoned road still called the “Old Saponey Road”, 
apparently from association with the church, which was popularly known 
as “Old Saponey”. This road leads west from the Goode’s Bridge Road 
at Zoar and crosses the eastern branch of Saponey Creek, while the 
graveyard is on the north side of the road, about halfway from Zoar to 
the creek. 


Both of these churches fell into Manchester Parish at its erection in 
1773. A third church for this parish was projected in an act of assembly, 
dated October, 1791, making it “lawful . . . to raise by way of lottery, 
a sum of money not exceeding six hundred pounds, for the purpose of 
erecting a church in the town of Manchester, in the county of Chester- 
field, for the use of the members of the Protestant Episcopal Society”.*® 


It does not appear that this church was ever built, for it was reported 
to the Diocesan Convention of 1816, from Manchester Parish “that 
its two old churches are now undergoing repairs”,°* and it is apparent 
that both Saponey and Falling Creek Churches survived for'many years 
after this date and therefore must have been the “two old churches” 
mentioned in this report. 


For the later history of these last three colonial churches of Chesterfield 
we must draw largely on the writings of Bishop Moore and Bishop 
Meade. In his annual report to the Diocesan Convention of May, 1828, 
Bishop Moore states that in the previous October, while on a visitation 
to Chesterfield County, he consecrated “one of the old churches’”.®? 
This was undoubtedly Saponey Church, since he credits its repair at 
this period to members of the Thweat family, who are also mentioned 
by Bishop Meade as “zealous friends” of “Old Saponey”.®® 


*5Hening, Statutes at Large, XIII, 314. 

®°¢Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 107. 
*7Jbid., 212. 

®8Meade. Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 450. 
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Bishop Meade also states that in 1835, mission services were begun 
at Old Saponey Church by the Reverend Parke F. Berkeley, but that 
the colonial church was finally deserted and replaced by a new build- 


ing “some miles off, in a more convenient location”.°° 


The new house of worship was Trinity Church, erected in 1851 at 
Gravelly Hill, two miles east of Bevill’s Bridge on the road to Petersburg, 
as shown by a deed to its site, which is recorded at Chesterfield Court- 
house. This deed, from William E. Blankenship and Elizabeth his wife, 
is for one acre in the above location and “lying immediately around 
the New Episcopal Church known by the name of Trinity Church”.'°° 


A new site for this church was purchased in 1871 at Clover Hill,’™ 
now Winterpock, and the building was taken down and re-erected in 
the new location, under the rectorship of the Reverend A. B. Tizzard. 
After his death in 1897, while still rector, Trinity Church was demol- 
ished and its timbers were sold and taken back to the original locality 
at Gravelly Hill, where they were used to build a barn. 


Bishop Moore reports having preached in Falling Creek Church in 
1816, when a subscription was raised, on the spot, for its repair.’ 
Bishop Meade describes a minister’s visit to this church in 1849, when 
he found it deserted, after some years of use by a Baptist congregation, 
who had “abandoned it, owing to its retired position”.'°* 


He describes Falling Creek Church as “a wooden building, the timbers 
of the very best quality, and even at the time in a state of almost per- 
fect preservation. After the old style, we find the clerk’s desk at the 
foot of the reading desk and, rising above both, the pulpit,—the latter 
of octagonal form, with a sounding-board. These were at the side of 
the church. At the end of the aisle, and opposite the main entrance, 
were the chancel and communion table. A side door faces the pulpit 
. .. The pews are square, with seats on all four sides, and capable of 
accommodating about fifteen or twenty persons each”. 


At his visit in 1849, the minister met an aged colored man who could 
“ ‘just remember when the church was built [78 years earlier] being 
then a mere boy’. He said that it was always crowded ‘when the clergy- 
man in the black gown preached’. He remembered, too, ‘when the Brit- 
ish soldiers camped in the churchyard’ ”.1°* 


®°Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 454. 
100Chesterfield County Deeds, XXXIX, 354. 

1017bid., LIV, 355. 

°2Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 109. 
7°8Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, 1, 454. 
104Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 454. 
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The site of the colonial Wood’s Church is now adjoined by a Metho- 
dist church, known by the same name, which was built about 1890, to 
replace the older building, it having become too ruinous for further use. 
Both buildings were made of wood, and much of the colonial church’s 
timber frame was incorporated in the present structure. Since some 
doubt had arisen as to the validity of the Methodists’ title to the colo- 
nial church site, an adjoining lot south of the older building was pur- 
chased for the erection of its successor. *°° 


Bishop Meade’s account of Wood’s Church, already quoted in part, 
also relates that after years of abandonment, the old building was re- 
paired in 1831-2 by two denominations of Christians (now known to 
have been the Methodists and Presbyterians) and occupied jointly by 
them until deserted by both in 1848. The church was soon afterward re- 
paired by Episcopalians, who intended to resume services there, but the 
Methodists reasserted their claim to the building by locking it up. The 
Methodists’ claim was upheld by the court, which ruled that the build- 
ing “was public property, and belonged no more to Episcopalians that to 
any other body of Christians”.'°* 


A deed to the ancient church and its site was obtained by the Metho- 
dists in 1848, which in deference to the ruling of the court, expressly 
allowed the use of the building by “any other orthodox church”, when it 
was “vacated or unoccupied” by the Methodists and Presbyterians.*°* 


The petition dated 2nd June, 1770, for the division of Chesterfield 
County into two parishes, which led to the erection of Manchester 
Parish in 1772, states that Dale Parish “is of equal Extent with the 
County, and hath four Churches in it”.’°* These four churches can be 
positively identified as the Great Swamp Church, Wood’s Church, Fall- 
ing Creek Church and Saponey Church, but a fifth colonial church 
is known to have existed in Dale Parish, from its formation in 1735, 
and to have survived for almost a century after the date of this petition. 


This church was Jefferson’s Church, a brick building erected in 1723, 
to be the parish church of Bristol Parish, as already mentioned in this 
article. The history of Jefferson’s Church, up to its inclusion in Dale 
Parish in 1735, has been told by this writer in an earlier publication.°® 
During the next century, it acquired several other names, most of them 


105Chesterfield County Deeds, LXXXI, 257. 

106Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 452. 
107Chesterfield County Deeds, XXXVII, 524. 
108MclIlwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 1770-72, 42. 
109Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 85. 
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derived from the adjacent plantations, and was known as Ware Church, 
Ware Bottom Church, Bottoms Church, and Osborn’s Church. 


Both Bishop Meade**® and the Reverend Philip Slaughter*** state 
that the Reverend William Leigh officiated alternately at Ware Bottom 
Church and Wood’s Church in 1785-86, as rector of Dale Parish. 
Under this same name of Ware Bottom Church, the ancient Jefferson’s 
Church is shown on a Confederate military map of 1864,'*? and its 
ruins are known to have survived until less than half a century ago, 
suggesting that it was in use until well into the nineteenth century. 


In spite of all this evidence of its having played an active part in the 
religious life of the colony, Jefferson’s Church does not appear to be 
mentioned under any of its various titles, after the year 1741, in the 
county records of either Henrico or Chesterfield County. Furthermore, 
it is clear that neither the colonial nor the modern vestry book of Hen- 
rico Parish contains the slighest reference to any church that can rea- 
sonably be identified as Jefferson’s Church. 


Finally, the diocesan journals do not record the repair and restora- 
tion to service of any old church building in Chesterfield County, other 
than the last three frame churches that were erected for Dale Parish, 
and not one of the missionary clergy ever mentions Jefferson’s Church 
by any of its various names, as being in his charge. 


The colonial and Post-Revolutionary ministers of Chesterfield County, 
so far as now known, seem to have been as follows: Dale Parish: Rev- 
erend Zachary Brook, 1737-41; Reverend George Frazier, 1742-54; 
Reverend Archibald McRobert, 1773-76; Reverend William Leigh 1785- 
86; Reverend Needler Robinson, 1787-1823. Manchester Parish: Rev- 
erend William Leigh, 1773-76; Reverend William Cameron, 1789-93; 
Reverend John Dunn, 1799. 


110Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 450. 
111Slaughter, History of Bristol Parish, 7 (footnote). 
112Map in Archives Division, State Library, Richmond, Va. 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY IN VIRGINIA 
1854-1856 


By Pump Morrison RIcE 


Teaching Fellow, Department of History, University of North Carolina 
(Concluded) 





As the gubernatorial campaign in Virginia was drawing to its close, 
plans for a national convention of the Know-Nothing, or American party 
as its adherents now called it, rapidly neared completion. On June 5, 
1855, delegates from all the states and territories assembled at Philadel- 
phia. Though the convention was held behind closed doors, it soon 
became apparent to the nation that the new party was in imminent 
danger of becoming divided on the question of slavery. The immediate 
source of contention was the majority report of a special committee of 
thirty-one members. This report consisted of two resolutions attributed to 
the pen of William M. Burwell, recently elected Know-Nothing member 
of the Virginia legislature, and were finally adopted as the famous twelfth 
article of the American platform.” The first of the resolutions stated that 
the American party having 


. arisen on the ruins and in despite the opposition of the Whig and 
Democratic parties, cannot be held responsible for the obnoxious acts or 
violated pledges of either; that the systematic agitation of the slavery 
question by those parties has elevated sectional hostility into a positive 
element of political power, and brought our institutions into peril; that it 
has therefore, become the imperative duty of the American Party to 
interpose for the purpose of giving peace to the country and perpetuity 
to the Union. .. 


The second resolution was even less likely to please the northern members 
of the convention, for it maintained that 


Congress possesses no power under the Constitution to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the States, or to exclude any state from admission 
into the Union because its constitution does or does not recognize the 
institution of slavery as part of her social system, and expressly pretermit- 
ting any expression of opinion upon the power of Congress to establish 
or prohibit slavery in any territory. 


Unable to secure a change in this southern sentiment, and despairing 
that the convention would ever take a stand in any way supporting the 


Both resolutions, as cited herein, and the entire account of the Philadelphia 
convention are taken from the New York Express, quoted in the Weekly National 
Intelligencer, June 16, 1855. 
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minority report, which condemned the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
as “an infraction of the plighted faith of the nation,” most of the northern 
states and all of the northwestern group withdrew from the convention.” 
With the departure of the minority group, the remaining delegates settled 
down to a peaceful conclusion of the proceedings. Their final platform, 
in addition to the two Burwell resolutions, restated the various doctrines 
of the Know-Nothings, including the antagonism to party leaders and 
political machines, as well as demands for reform in the immigration laws. 
Some members urged the omission of any anti-Catholic dogmas, but after 
a resolution to admit Catholics into the pz ... had been tabled, the original 
tenet of “Resistance to the aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of 
the Roman Catholic Church” was reaffirmed.” Electing to reconvene at 
Philadelphia in February, for the purpose of nominating a presidential 
ticket, the convention adjourned to lay the groundwork for the coming 
campaign.” . 

On June 18th, several of the delegates from the Philadelphia convention 
met at New York City where, with the aid of their partisan friends, they 
staged a mass meeting to publicly proclaim themselves the only non-sec- 
tional party, and the rallying point for those of all parties who still believed 
in the Union. The leading speakers, among whom were James Barker, 
of New York, Philip Bolling and William Burwell, of Virginia, received 
only a polite acclaim. This lack of spontaneity caused one New York 
paper to comment that the American party had lost its appeal, for, 
although it alone claimed to be the “exclusively American” party, it had 
nothing distinctive left in its make-up, other than nativist and anti-Cath- 
olic tenets which any political body could foster. Why, queried the paper, 
is an exclusively American party made up almost entirely of southern, 
pro-slavery men?* 


Almost simultaneously with the New York gathering, Kenneth Raynor, 
of North Carolina, Alexander R. Boteler, of Virginia, and other Southern- 
ers led off with a similar mass meeting in Baltimore." The complexion 


*8New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the District of Columbia, and all the 
southern states remained at the convention, as did California. 

This clause is embodied in article 8 of the American party platform. Prior to 
its adoption a Louisiana Catholic delegation had been refused admittance to the 
convention, and a Protestant delegation from the same state accepted. Weekly 
National Intelligencer, June 9, 1855. 

The Virginia delegates to the convention were Philip Bolling, George W. 
Moore, H. K. Ellison, Alexander R. Boteler, N. C. Arthur, William M. Burwell, 
and A. Judson Crane. Weekly National Intelligencer, June 23, 1855. 

81New York Commercial Advertizer, June 19, 1855. 


82Weekly National Intelligencer, June 23, 1855. 
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of these two meetings; the reactionary, anti-slavery Know-Something con- 
vention in Cleveland, at which only Virginia and Kentucky of the south- 
ern states were represented; and the split over slavery in the Philadelphia 
convention, led many Northerners to believe that the American party 
was southern dominated and southern led.™ 


In spite of the forbidding element of sectionalism, the American party 
once more moved on Philadelphia. Once again northern and southern 
wings met together, but unification was not to be of lasting quality: The 
impending split materialized when the northern group introduced a resolu- 
tion by which the party was to pledge support to no one who was not in 
favour of interdicting slavery north of thirty-six thirty. Defeated by a 
vote of 141 to 60, the proponents of this measure withdrew from the 
convention and set up a separate camp in the same city.* Left to them- 
selves, the representatives of the southern and middle states took up the 
question of the presidential candidate.* Kenneth Raynor, John Bell, and 
Sam Houston all received some support, but there was no candidate to 
seriously threaten the nomination of Millard Fillmore, who was considered 
as the most likely to appeal to union sentiment. Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son became the vice-presidential candidate, and with the adoption of the 
platform promulgated by the June convention, the party officially 
launched its campaign. Meanwhile, the Virginia Americans, anxious to 
recover the ground lost in the gubernatorial election, rapidly set about to 
rectify what they deemed the most obnoxious features of their party. 
Meeting at Lynchburg on October 19th and 20th, their convention 
sanctioned the June platform of the nationai party, but took specific 
exception to the article on anti-Catholicism by maintaining that 


88The Know-Something convention in Cleveland promulgated anti-slavery, anti- 
Catholic platform, but omitted the nativist element. Cleveland Herald, quoted 1 
Weekly National Intelligencer, June 23, 1855. 

*The northern bolters, with Ohio’s Governor Ford as the president of their 
convention, soon fell into a further controversy. Some of the delegates were in 
favour of supporting the Republican party, but an opposition faction threaten d 
to withdraw if such a plan were followed. A compromise was finally reached on 
the matter by postponing further discussion until June 12th, when a separate 
northern convention was to meet in New York City. 

85On the balloting for the vice-presidential candidate, Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
one of the prominent members of the American party in Virginia, received some 
support. To another Virginian, Colonel Philip Bolling, fell the lot of placing in 
nomination for the vice-presidency the name of Governor Call of Florida. On the 
first ballot for president, fourteen of the fifteen Virginia delegates supported Millard 
Fillmore. For a complete report of the Philadelphia convention and its contro- 
versies see the Richmond Daily Dispatch, February 28, 1856. 

Fillmore had long since shown a sympathy with the nativist and union doctrines 
of the Know-Nothings, but made no mention of the anti-Catholic principles. See 
Millard Fillmore to Isaac Newton, pasty 3, 1855, W. L. Barre, The Life and 
Public Services of Millard Fillmore (Buffalo, 1856), p. 381. 
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. . . the 8th section of the Philadelphia platform is not intended, in the 
opinion of this convention, to exclude any citizen from public station, on 
account of his religious faith, but only such as may have reserved a para- 
mount allegiance to a foreign potentate.™ 


As a further safeguard, it was resolved to discontinue all ceremonies of 
initiation and all obligations of secrecy, although it was strongly objected 
that the removal of secrecy would foster the cry that the party had 
changed into an open Whig organization. Other resolutions were largely 
local in nature and an outgrowth of the preceding gubernatorial cam- 
paign. Still smarting under the sting of defeat the American party 
declared that 


. . . the wholesale proscription recommended by the organs of the Demo- 
cratic party of this State, of more than half the native citizens of Virginia, 
deserves the most decided reprobation of every honest and patriotic citi- 
zen; that the hypocritical reason assigned for this proscription, viz: the 
false charge of proscription against the American party, is an insult to an 
intelligent people; that such a charge comes with a bad grace from a 
party who have always proscribed their political opponents, and who 
disfranchised nearly one half of the freemen of this State by a fraudulent 
system of legislative gerrymandering unparalled in party legislation. 


Resolved, That the open interference of the Federal Government in the 
recent elections of Virginia deserves the indignant reprobation of every 
good citizen. 

Many of the resolutions advanced by this convention were reaffirmed 
in January, 1856, when a similar conclave was held at Richmond. At the 
same time it was determined to reorganize the party by combining the 
eastern and western councils and placing them under the supervision of 
Alexander H. H. Stuart.” During the spring of the year, a series of 
articles, known as the “Madison Letters,” were prepared by Stuart to 
expound, in a manner appealing to the general public, the doctrines of 
the American party.” The Letters declared that these doctrines were an 
asset of a normal political organization and not the liabilities of a secret 
cabal, as many believed. Ably written, Stuart’s exposition undoubtedly 
did much to strengthen the party to which he belonged. Still further 
support came from the candidacy of Millard Fillmore, whose prominence 
and conservativeness, so many Know-Nothings thought, would give the 
American party a higher national tone, as well as win additicnal support 


87J. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, p. 482. 

8[bid., pp. 482-483. 

Richmond Daily Dispatch, January 17, 22, 1856. 

The “Madison Letters,” eleven in numbe ared in The Staunton Spectator 


r, ap 
and General Advertizer, March 26, April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, May 7, 14, 21, and 28, 
1856. 
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from the Whigs.” Fillmore’s nomination could also be used as a subject 
for taunts at Henry Wise and the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, both 
of whom had been so warm in the ex-President’s support four years 
previously. 

In the opposing camp, there existed no such fear as had been in evi- 
dence twelve months before. At the state Democratic convention in 
March, Know-Nothingism was considered as definitely quashed, leaving 
the coming presidential campaign a contest between the “Black Republi- 
cans and the Democrats,”—between state sovereignty and consolidation.” 
The fear was voiced, nevertheless, that with three candidates in the field 
the election would go to the House and the Republicans might win.” If 
a Black Republican Speaker, Banks, can be elected, so can a Black Repub- 
lican President, warned the Richmond Dispatch.” 

Not only was there confidence that the American party would be rele- 
gated to a minor place during the coming campaign, but there was 
assurity that dissension would not this time crop up within the Democratic 
ranks. Only the friction engendered by the relationship of Henry Wise 
and Robert Hunter remained to mar the scene; and though the latter 
refused to support James Buchanan for the presidency, no serious break 
came until late in 1857.% Both of the Virginians had been considered 
for the presidency,” though the state Democratic convention had made 
no nominations for that office.* Apparently, Henry Wise felt that he 
would not be able to carry Pennsylvania, and so had advocated the can- 
didacy of Buchanan.” The latter, on the other hand, had at first credited 


“Petersburg Tri-Weekly Intelligencer, March 1, 1856; The Staunton Spectator 
and General Advertizer, March 5, 1856. 

The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, March 26, 1856. 

Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 3, 1856. The more important resolutions of 
the state Democratic convention were: that Congress has no power to appropriate 
the proceeds from the sales of public lands for internal improvements; that the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, and the repeal of the Missouri “restriction” were matters 
for approval. 

%*Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 3, 1856. 

*Ibid., March 28, 1856. There is little to show that the Democratic leaders, at 
any time, regarded the American party as a serious threat in the coming election 
except as it might weaken the Democratic party. James Buchanan, however, did 
caution the Democrats not to let their previous wae over the Know-Nothings 
give way to over confidence. See James Buchanan to Robert Tyler, July 3, 1855, 
L. G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 518. 

%Henry Harrison Simms, Life of Robert M. T. Hunter, A Study in Sectionalism 
and Seccession (Richmond, 1935), pp. 135-136. 

%Ibid., p. 135; Robert Tyler to Henry A. Wise, November 12, 1855, Philip 
Gerald Auchampaugh, Robert Tyler. Southern Rights Champion, 1847-1866, A 
Documentary Study Chiefly of Ante-Bellum Politics (Duluth, 1934), pp. 69-70. 

%*Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 3, 1856. 

*Henry A. Wise to Robert Tyler, October 12, 1855, L. G. Tyler, The Letters 
and Times of the Tylers, II, pp. 520-521. 
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the best chances of nomination to Franklin Pierce, and then, more or 
less over-looking Wise’s possibilities,“ succumbed to his own ascenden- 
cy." It was the considered opinion of many, however, that Buchanan 
would receive only a lukewarm support in Virginia, and that Robert 
Hunter, who was supporting Pierce, would find it impossible to secure 
Virginia in opposition to Wise, if the latter should choose to run for the 
presidency himself instead of supporting Buchanan. The compromise, 
therefore, and the nomination of James Buchanan, seems to have been 
Wise’s doing.’ 

The third party in the Virginia campaign, the old line Whigs, were, as 
yet, uncertain as to their course. In Augusta County, on the afternoon of 
the day in which the local, American ratification meeting had been held, 
several Whigs set about to reorganize their party; they refused to endorse 
the nomination of Fillmore, and called for a state Whig convention. 
Two months later, the American candidate for state-attorney, Robert 
Porterfield Kinney, lost an otherwise conceded Augusta County election 
through this Whig desertion, coupled with the fact that he was “falsely” 
accused of having been linked with a temperance union. The action of 
the Augusta Whigs, which was loudly acclaimed by the Democratic press, 
soon found growth in similar instances throughout the state. Although 
they were probably numerically the least powerful of the three parties, 


10James Buchanan to Harriett Lane, November 16, 1855, George Ticknor 
Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, Fifteenth President of the United States (New 
York, 1883), II, 156. 

101James Buchanan to Harriett Lane, February 8, 1856, Ibid., II, 164. 


102James Buchanan to Harriett Lane, February 22, 1856, Ibid., II, 166; James 
Buchanan to William L. Marcy, February 15, 1856, Ibid., II, 123-124. 

108Robert Tyler to James Buchanan, January 23, 1856, P. G. Auchampaugh, 
Robert Tyler, pp. 74-75; Robert Tyler to Henry A. Wise, March 17, 1856, Jbid., 
p. 77. This attitude underwent a change during the following month, apparently 
due to the exertions of Henry Wise in turning the state into the Buchanan camp, 
and the increasingly untenable position of Pierce with the support given him by 
Robert Hunter. See Robert Tyler to Henry A. Wise, April 5. 1856, Ibid., pp. 
79-80. By May 14th, Buchanan’s position in Virginia was secure. See Robert 
Tyler to James Buchanan, May 14, 1856, Jbid., pp. 80-81. John Tyler seems to 
have been somewhat less certain than his son. See John Tyler to Robert Tyler, 
May 19, 1856, Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

10¢Henry Wise claimed 65 votes in the House of Delegates, leaving Hunter 15, 
and 16 divided between Buchanan and Pierce. Thus the Hunter and Pierce sup- 
porters together could hardly have carried the state if Wise chose to secure his own 
nomination. See Henry A. Wise to Robert Tyler, February 18, 1856, Ibid., p. 76. 

105Wise had instructed his friends at the Cincinnati convention to go for 
Buchanan first, and failing his nomination to pick either Hunter or Wise; Henry A. 
Wise to Robert Tvler, February 18, 1856, Ibid., p. 76. At the convention, the 
Virginia delegates held for Buchanan during all 17 ballots. See Official Proceedings 
of the National Democratic Convention, Held in Cincinnati, June 2-6, 1856 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1856), pp. 38, 50. 

16T he Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, March 26, 1856. 


WI bid., May 28, 1856. 
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they, themselves, felt that they controlled the balance of power throughout 
the state and could accordingly control the result of the next presidential 
election in Virginia.’ 

The results of the May municipal elections were not indicative of pre- 
dominant strength in any one of the three parties; Norfolk and Portsmouth 
carried into office an all Democratic slate; Lynchburg was all American; 
Alexandria divided two to one in favour of the latter party; and Green- 
ville County elected a Whig.“ By July, however, the American party 
looked to regain its lost Whig support.”° On the 16th of that month, the 
Whigs met in a separate convention at Richmond and, though a resolution 
was passed by which the Virginia Whigs were left to choose their own 
candidates for president and vice-president, condemned both the Repub- 
lican party and the Pierce administration. Of the party that had spon- 
sored the latter, it was resolved: 


That no Whig attached to the principles and jealous of the honour of 
his country, can consistently support the candidate of this party; especially 
while in addition to other weighty objections on the question of territorial 
rights we find him sustained at the North as the advocate of “Squatter 
Soverignty;” [sic] and at the South his doctrine of the absolute power of 
Congress over slavery in the territories, has to be met with explanations 
and glosses as untenable as they are deceptive; and while, too, he is 
responsible for the doctrine of the Ostend Manifesto . . . calculated to 
commit the country to a career of foreign agressions, that must result in 
depraving public morals and provoking wars with other nations.™ 


Having thus cut off any alignment with either Democrats or Republicans, 
the Whigs declared in favour of Millard Fillmore, in spite of the quarter 
from which he had received his nomination." 

Although there was a state Republican convention held at Wheeling, the 
issue of the presidential election in Virginia was almost entirely in the 
hands of the “Fillmorites,” suported by both Americans and Whigs, and 
the “Buchs,” supported by the Democrats and a fairly large number of 
Whigs."* Unlike the Democrats, the Whigs and Americans were slow to 








W087 bid., March 26, 1856. 

10Richmond Daily Dispatch, May 24, 1856. In Augusta County (Ante, p. 23), 
the returns indicate that the Whigs, instead of throwing their support to the Demo- 
crats, simply failed to vote. The returns in that county gave the Democrats 1579 
and the Americans 1467. The same county had supported Flournoy, the previous 
year, by a vote of 2425 to 1339, and backed Fillmore in November by 1904 to 
1499, from which can be deduced some estimate of the relative Whig and American 
strength. See The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, November 12, 1856. 

10The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, July 2, 1856. 

M17 bid., July 23, 1856. 

N27 bid., July 23, 1856. 

113The Wheeling convention met on September 14, 1856, The Staunton Spectator 
and General Advertizer, October 8, 1856. 
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realize that the election would be between Democrats and Republicans, 
with the Americans only having importance as they could throw the bal- 
ance one way or the other. In June, one non-partisan paper had con- 
sidered the nomination of John C. Fremont as an empty honour, and 
believed that there was as yet no chance for an abolition president.* By 
August the feeling had changed, but the supporters of Fillmore, while 
conceding Fremont to be a strong candidate, were not certain which of 
the remaining two would offer him the major opposition.“> One Demo- 
cratic journal urged all Southerners to unite, without distinction of party, 
and support either one of the “national” candidates against the “sectional” 
Fremont.™* In October, when the general elections in Ohio and Indiana 
showed that the Democrats still had a foothold in those states, the com- 
plexion of opinion was once again changed.” 


As the end of the campaign drew near, the outlook for the American 
party was anything but cheerful. In a last desperate effort to forestall 
the inevitable, John Minor Botts, one of the more militant Virginia Know- 
Nothings, urged the American party members in the key State of Penn- 
sylvania to throw their votes to the “Union ticket,” for he thought that 
every straight-out vote for Fillmore would be a lost vote. Only if the 
votes for Fremont and Buchanan were balanced would the election go to 
the House, believed Botts, and only if it went to the House could Fillmore 
hope to win.” 

Judged by the results, any such attempt would have been futile, for 
even if Pennsylvania had gone Republican, Buchanan would still have had 
a sufficient majority of electoral votes. In Virginia, the Democrats 
accorded the supporters of Fillmore a heavier defeat than they had given 
to any major presidential candidate since the days of Andrew Jackson’s 
imposing triumphs.”* Some surprise was shown at the large vote cast for 
Fremont,™ but it was generally believed that the defeat of the American 
candidate was due to the cry of “no chance for Fillmore,” so often heard 


14The Petersburg Daily Express, June 21, 1856. 

14The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, August 20, 1856. 

16Richmond Daily Dispatch, July 26, August 19, 1856. 

7Richmond Enquirer, October 24, 1856. 

1187 bid., November 4, 1856. 

19The May = oy vote in 1828 gave Andrew Jackson 69% of the total votes cast, 
° 


in defeating John tony Adams; in 1832 Jackson received 74.8% of the total; in 
1836 Martin Van Buren received 56.4%; in 1840 Van Buren received 50.8%; 


in 1844 James Polk received 53.2%; in 1848 Lewis Cass received 50.8%; in 1852 
Franklin Pierce received 55.8%; in 1856 James Buchanan received 59.7%. These 
percentages are derived from the election returns in T. H. Mckee, Conventions 
and Platforms, pp. 25, 32, 37, 44, 56, 84, 103. 

1The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, November 12, 1856. 
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coming from the Democratic ranks during the campaign, which had 
driven many thousands of Whigs and Americans to vote for Buchanan.™ 


To all intents and purposes, the defeat of the American party in the 
presidential election of 1856 brings to a close the story of the Know- 
Nothings in Virginia. In a sense, the organization continued in an ever 
dwindling form, but its days were spent, and the old name of “Whig” 
rapidly crept back to take its place as the only major opposition to the 
Democrats. The congressional campaign of 1857, although it did contain 
some of the foremost Know-Nothings, was, strictly speaking, a battle be- 
tween Whigs and Democrats. Even Alexander H. H. Stuart dropped the 
name of “American” and ran for the state Senate on the Whig ticket, 
winning by a slight majority.” In the same election, however, the other 
prominent Know-Nothings were defeated: John D. Imboden by John 
Letcher in.the contest for the congressional seat of the ninth district; A. J. 
Crane in a similar race in the third district; William Burwell in the contest 
for the state Senate. Another former Know-Nothing, William Smith, 
was elected to Congress as a full fledged member of the Democratic 
party. In the gubernatorial campaign of 1859, between John Letcher 
and William Goggin, neither the American party nor Know-Nothingism 
were even alluded to; and by the following year, the Constitutional Union 
party had completely usurped the place of the American party, even 
though the presidential candidate of the former party had been supported 
by the American four years previously. 


121Richmond Weekly Whig, September 8, 1860. Even before the election, the 
swing to Buchanan on this ground was considered likely. See The Staunton Spec- 
tator and General Advertizer, October 29, 1856. 

122Daily National Intelligencer, June 1, 1857. The Staunton Spectator and 
General Advertizer, April 29, 1857, supported Stuart on the Whig ticket, and as 
this paper had been one of the leading Know-Nothing journals, the change from 
American to Whig is worthy of note. 

123Daily National Intelligencer, June 1, 1857. 


14] bid., May 30, 1857. 











NOTES FROM THE CURATOR 
Joun Lez McELRoy 





On the morning of March 29th, 1814, the sloop-of-war PEACOCK, 
Captain Lewis Warrington of Williamsburg, Virginia, in command, was 
cruising southward off the east coast of Florida in search of British 
prizes, when several strange sail were sighted to windward. 

The PEACOCK had sailed on March 12th. from New York where 
she had been built. She was small—509 tons and 22 guns—but she 
was fast, and with an experienced and resourceful commander and a 
well-trained crew, she was a dangerous adversary and was destined to 
make a record of captured prizes unsurpassed by any other vessel in the 
War of 1812. 

The strange ships proved to be three merchantmen five days out of 
Havana, bound for Bermuda, escorted by the British brig EPERVIER, 
Capain Wales in command. 

The PEACOCK and EPERVIER were within range by 10:00 A. M. 
and shortly thereafter the two ships fired their starboard guns. With 
the first exchange of broadsides, the PEACOCK’S fore-yard was totally 
disabled, and the EPERVIER was partially dismantled aloft. The en- 
gagement lasted less than an hour, but the fire of the PEACOCK was 
so effective, the EPERVIER had received 45 shot through her hull and 
was sinking rapidly with five feet of water in her hold when she sur- 
rendered. Except for her fore-yard, little damage was sustained by the 
PEACOCK, and Captain Warrington in his report of the engagement 
to the Secretary of the Navy stated that she was in good sailing order 
within 45 minutes after the EPERVIER had struck. 

While the EPERVIER was slightly smaller than the American vessel 
and her 9 gun broadside carried 41 pounds less weight of shot, she be- 
longed to that general class of 18 gun brig-sloop which was considered 
without equal in Nelson’s day: for these boats were extremely fast, with 
good fighting powers and at the same time excellent sea boats. The 
gunnery of the EPERVIER was poor, and her crew did not fight with 
the determined bravery so often displayed by British seamen. At least 
two of these seamen were impressed Americans forced to fight against 
the PEACOCK. In many other similar engagements in the War of 1812 
the British commanders, influenced by good sportsmanship or sound 
judgement, or both, allowed any impressed Americans in their crews 
to go below decks. 
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Much exertion was necessary to prevent the EPERVIER from sink- 
ing. However, before dark, the $118,000 in specie, found on board the 
prize, had been transferred to the PEACOCK and both ships were in 
condition to sail. 

One of the PEACOCK’S officers, Lieutenant Nicholson of Richmond, 
Virginia, was put in charge of the prize and the two ships headed north 
towards Savannah. 

The next day, they were abreast of Amelia Island when two British 
frigates were sighted. Captain Warrington ordered Lieutenant Nichol- 
son to take the prize up the St. Mary’s River, while he turned the PEA- 
COCK south to draw off the British frigates. This strategy did not 
appear successful at the moment, for one frigate followed the PEACOCK 
while the other gave chase to the EPERVIER. Fortunately the breeze 
dropped and left the EPERVIER becalmed out of range of the guns 
of her pursuer. The British frigate sent a boarding party in small boats, 
but as they approached, Lieutenant Nicholson, by a clever ruse, was so 
successful in creating the impression that his 16 man prize crew was 
a very large force, the small boats decided to withdraw without attacking. 

At the same time, Captain Warrington in the PEACOCK, outsailed 
the other frigate, lost her in the darkness, circled north and several days 
later rejoined the prize in Savannah. 

For this gallant action, the Congress awarded a gold medal to Captain 
Warrington; a silver medal to each of the commissioned officers; a sword 
to each of the midshipmen and to the sailing-master of the PEACOCK. 
The silver medals were replicas of the one in gold. 

These medals, like nearly all the medals authorized by Congress for 
award to individuals in the army and navy for the War of 1812-1815, 
were the work of Moritz Furst, a Hungarian artist who had studied die- 
sinking at the Imperial Mint in Vienna. He was for a time Superintend- 
ent of the Royal Mint in Lombardy. In 1807, he was engaged by the 
American Consul at Leghorn to come to this country as die-sinker to 
the United States Mint. 

On display in the Museum of the Virginia Historical Society is one 
of the silver medals inscribed on the edge as follows— 


Presented by the CONGRESS of the U. S. to Lt. JOHN B. 
NICOLSON (sic) U.S.N. “for his gallantry and good conduct 
in the action.” 
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John B. Nicholson was born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1783. At the 
age of seventeen he was appointed a midshipman in the U. S. Navy, 
promoted to lieutenant in 1812, and was fourth lieutenant in the frigate 
UNITED STATES when that vessel captured the British frigate MACE- 
DONIAN. After his successful voyage on the PEACOCK, he was put 
in command of the brig FLAMBEAU under Commodore Decatur in 
the war against the Barbary powers. He was promoted to commander in 
1817; captain in 1828; and subsequently commissioned a commodore. 
He died in Washington, D. C., on November 9, 1846. 


The Museum also has the sword presented by the Congress to Hill 
Carter of Shirley who was a midshipman aboard the PEACOCK in 
this engagement. 


Hill Carter was born in 1794, the son of Dr. Robert Carter and Mary 
(Nelson) Carter. History records little of him after the capture of the 
EPERVIER, for he left the service soon after the end of the war, mar- 
ried Mary Braxton Randolph and retired to Shirley on the James River 
where he devoted his time to farming and raising eight children. 


His admiration and affection for his former commanding officer of 
the PEACOCK is evidenced by the fact that he named his eldest son 
Lewis Warrington Carter. 


Hill Carter died in 1875, and ten years later, his son Robert Randolph 
Carter presented his elaborately engraved sword to the Virginia His- 
torical Society. 
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LEWIS BURWELL III OF “KINGSMILL”, YORK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
By L. Y. Lipscoms III, Rome, Georgia 





Of the three great colonial mansions built by the Burwell family only the history 
of two has been completely recorded. The names of these mansions and in the 
order built were: “Fairfield” in Gloucester, “Kingsmill” in York, and “Carter’s 
Grove” in James City County. Only beautiful and justly famous “Carter’s Grove” 
of these three has survived the vicissitudes of time and rightly has become one of 
Virginia’s most noted colonial houses. 


The first named house was “Fairfield” but was later to be called “Carter’s 
Creek” by most of the Burwells. It was located on Carter’s Creek, Gloucester 
County, which was a large grant of land made to Major Lewis Burwell I in 1648 
and who died in 1658. His wife was the famous beauty Lucy Higginson who was 
later to marry secondly the Hon. William Bernard of Isle of Wight and Nanse- 
mond Counties and thirdly the Hon. Philip Ludwell I, member of the Governor’s 
Council and later governor of the Carolinas. This old home was built by Hon. 
Lewis Burwell II, the only son of Major Lewis BurwellI and Lucy Higginson Bur- 
well. The Hon. Lewis Burwell II had married first, Abigail Smith, a niece and 
heiress of Col. Nathaniel Bacon, President of the Council and who at his death 
inherited much property from her wealthy and distinguished uncle. A picture of 
this lovely old house which was sketched by W. L. Sheppard from an old photo- 
graph and which was reproduced in Vol. X, No. 1, July 1902 of THe Vircinia 
MAGAZINE OF History AND Briocrapuy shows that it originally consisted of a 
central portion and two wings which projected backward. The article accompany- 
ing the sketch states “the massive walls, the narrow windows with their small 
panes, the groups of high, diamond-shaped chimneys, and the heavy arches of the 
cellar were all marks of its age. As seen from the picture, it was more like a small 
old English manor house than any other building in Virginia. The inscription 
L. B. A. (the initials of Lewis and Abigail) and the date 1692/94 cut on one of 
the high triple chimneys, shows that the house was built 1692/94. This house was 
famous for its large ball-room. The elegance with which the house was furnished 
was shown by some beautiful marble mantels which could be seen some years ago 
in the cellar, where they had been placed after being taken out of the apartments 


above.” 


Abigail Smith Burwell, the first wife of Lewis Burwell II, died Nov. 12, 1692 
and was buried in the Burwell graveyard located some distance from the house 
and where her husband and many of her children were later to be buried. (Note. 
These graves were marked by handsome tombstones of black marble or ironstone 
which during the course of years were much damaged by weather and vandals. In 
1910 due to the appeal of Mrs. Sally Nelson Robbins of Richmond these Burwells 
and their tombstones were removed for safety to the churchyard of nearby Abing- 
don Church.) In 1695 the Hon. Lewis Burwell II married, secondly, the widow 
Martha Lear Cole; she was the daughter of Col. John Lear, a member of the 
Va. Council from Nansemond County and the widow of William Cole, member of 
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the Council and Secretary of State for Virginia. William Cole died at his home 
in Warwick County March 4, 1693/4. 


The Hon. Lewis Burwell II had many children by his two wives. The daughters 
married into the leading families of their day and their histories and descendants 
can be found in the Burwell genealogies. However there were only three sons who 
lived to maturity, they were: Col. Nathanial Burwell, the eldest, who inherited 
“Fairfield” ; the second son was James Burwell, who lived at “King’s Creek.” They 
were sons by the first wife, Abigail Smith Burwell. The third son was Lewis 
Burwell III, a son by the second wife, Martha Lear Cole Burwell. 


The history of the Burwell family shows it to have been cursed by the destruction 
of many of its homes by fire. “Fairfield” stood from 1692/4 til it was burned about 
1898. Its burning was a severe loss to Virginia for architects have considered it the 
outstanding colonial mansion of its period, Had it survived, no doubt before now 
it would have been purchased by a wealthy owner and restored to its former 
grandeur and would have become one of the historic shrines of the colonial period. 
It is to be hoped that some historical-minded Virginian with the necessary means 
will reproduce “Fairfield,” for it would grace with distinction and elegance some 
beautiful site for a wealthy family. “This estate was successively the property of 
Major Lewis Burwell I (d. 1658); Hon. Lewis Burwell II, of the Council (d. 
1710) ; Major Nathanial Burwell, member of the House of Burgesses (d. 1721); 
Hon. Lewis Burwell of “Fairfield,” President of the Council and Governor of Vir- 
ginia (d. June 1756; see 52 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, p. 221); 
and Lewis Burwell, member of the House of Burgesses and Revolutionary Conven- 
tion (d. 1779), and is believed to have been sold by the sons of the last named. 
The tenure was held in direct succession. Today the site of “Fairfield” is owned 
by a Burwell descendant, Gerard Burwell Lambert of “Carter’s Hall,” Clarke 
Co. It was purchased by him a number of years ago. 


It is no wonder that the sons of “Fairfield” accustomed to the manorial splendor 
of their background and possessed with the means to do it wished to build houses 
equal in beauty to that of their parents. “Fairfield” in its day was the center of 
much of Gloucester County’s fabulous gentry and it was noted for the lavish hospi- 
tality which its hosts with a large number of slaves entertained. Such famous 
personages of the day as Governor Spotswood, William Byrd, John Blair and his 
prominent uncle Commissary Blair were accustomed to visit “Fairfield” and note 
these jaunts in their diaries. In those days when Williamsburg was the gay capital 
of the Colony, the Burwells with their kindred ruled the Council and no visitor 
counted his visit a success unless it was marked by an invitation to ride out to the 
“Fairfield” and enjoy the hospitality of the Burwells! 


It was in such an atmosphere that young Lewis Burwell III was reared; he was 
the youngest of the three sons. His elder brother Nathaniel had married Elizabeth 
Carter, a charming daughter of Robert “King” Carter whose marriage was to bring 
into the family the property which was later to be the site of famous “Carter’s 
Grove.” James Burwell had married pretty Mary Armistead, daughter of William 
and Anna Lee Armistead of Gloucester Co. and was living happily at nearby 
“King’s Creek.” 


Lewis III was about five years old when his mother Martha Lear Cole Burwell 
died in 1704 and was about eleven when his father died in 1710. His half brothers 
who were approximately ten and twenty years older than he must have looked upon 
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him as a mere baby and no doubt he was the spoiled darling of a large family of 
older sisters as well. By the terms of the will his older half brothers Nathaniel and 
James were made executors of the will and no doubt little Lewis III became their 
ward. It is natural to assume that after his father’s death he continued to live 
under the supervision of his brother Nathaniel at “Fairfield” until he became of 
age and attended William and Mary College and later married. It is not too far 
fetched to believe that he spent much time with his brother “Jimmy” and his wife 
Mary Armistead at King’s Creek and there met the “Miss Armistead” who later 
became his wife. 

Much data about Lewis III is due to the careful research of Everard Kidder 
Meade of “Edgewood,” Boyce, Virginia, himself a descendant of Nathaniel Burwell, 
who has just completed a magnificent history of the children of Lewis Burwell II 
of “Fairfield.” Mr. Meade writes of Lewis III— “Lewis, only surviving son and 
eldest surviving child (of Lewis Burwell II by his second wife Martha [Lear] Cole 
Burwell) became the progenitor of the great “Kingsmill” branch of the Burwell 
family, and builder of “Kingsmill” in York County, the second of the famous 
colonial homes of this family. No record of his birth has yet been found, but the 
date is approximately established through a letter from Major Nathaniel Burwell 
to his brother, James, dated June 13, 1718 (note; this letter is reproduced in full, 
pages 114 and 115, in The First Gentlemen of Virginia, by Louis B. Wright, a 
Huntington Library publication) which shows that Lewis III then lacked more 
than a year of being of age. His birth date was then 1699 or 1698. He died 
Sept. 6, or Sept. 7, 1744. On Sept. 4, 1744, the General Assembly convened in 
Williamsburg and the next day Lewis III was named a member of the House of 
Burgesses Committee on Propositions and Grievances. (mote; Journals of the House 
of Burgesses of Va., 1742-47, 1748-49, p. 78.) On Sept. 8, three days later, the 
House “Ordered that an Address be made to the Governor to order a new writ to 
issue for electing a Burgess to serve in this Present General Assembly in the Place 
of Lewis Burwell (III), Gentlemen, deceased. (note; Journals of the House of 
Burgesses of Va., 1742-47, 1748-49, p. 81.) “Where he was buried is unknown but 
it is possible that he was buried at his beloved “Kingsmill.” 


“In the letter referred to in the preceding paragraph, Nathaniel Burwell com- 
plained bitterly that Lewis’ ignorance and neglect of his studies at William and 
Mary College were making him a “Scandalous person, and a shame to his rela- 
tions.” He did not remain long either! The records show that he served with 
credit as a Burgess for a number of years. He was a Burgess from Jamestown in 
the General Assembly of 1736-1740, and from James City County in the Assembly 
of 1742-44 until the time of his death.” 

“No record of his marriage has been found, nor is there any definite knowledge 
of whom he married. Mr. L. Y. Lipscomb of Rome, Ga. is authority for the state- 
ment that one of the oldest traditions of the “Kingsmill’’ Burwells is that his 
wife was a Miss Armistead of Gloucester County. Keith suggests that Mrs. Lewis 
Burwell III may have been Martha, daughter of William Armistead, an older 
brother of Col, Henry Armistead, because he thought that she might have been the 
“Sister Martha Burwell” of James Burwell’s will. But Keith had not seen Major 
Lewis Burwell II’s will and knew nothing of Martha Junior (note: this Martha 
Junior was.a daughter by his second wife Martha L. Cole Burwell; he also had a 
daughter Martha by his first wife Abigail; they both lived and married.) (See: 
Meade’s Children of Lewis Burwell II, Clarke County Historical Association.) 
While most Burwell genealogists accept the probability of Lewis Burwell III having 
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married an Armistead, she remains unidentified. Whoever she was, she bore him 
an unknown number of children (Note. Hening, 4, 534-537) of whom only two 
are now known: Lewis IV of “Kingsmill,” who married Frances Thacker, widow 
of James Bray on Jan. 1, 1745 and died in 1784; and Armistead, of “Stoneland,” 
Mecklenburg Co., who in 1744 married Christian Blair (1727-Jan. 2, 1784), 
daughter of President John Blair of the Council; their son Lewis of “Stoneland” 
was born Sept. 26, 1745 and their second son, John, was born Nov. 30, 1746. The 
“Kingsmill” line for the first three generations was Lewis III (d. 1744), Lewis IV 
(d. 1784) and “English Lewis” V (d. 1779). 


By the year 1736 Lewis III was well established, married and able to begin 
the ambitious plans for a great Virginia House which were being built by all the 
wealthy young men of his class. It was during this Golden Age of Virginia that 
such great houses as “Rosewell,” 1725, “Westover,” 1730, “Chatham,” 1740, and 
later “Carter’s Grove,” 1751, “Gunston Hall,” 1755, and “Mount Airy,” 1758, 
were being built. ‘Kingsmill’ as the seat of Lewis Burwell III was to take its 
place among these beautiful estates upon the James. 


An examination of the will of Lewis Burwell II, his father, is still possible for it 
is preserved in its original recorded form in the Clerk’s Office of the Circuit Court 
of York County (Note: it is one of the longest and most interesting of Virginia’s 
colonial wills and for safe keeping the writer has a certified copy in case the original 
record book should be destroyed.) Lewis Burwell II of “Fairfield” died a very 
wealthy gentleman possessed of vast landed possessions which he left entailed as 
was the custom of the time. His eldest son Nathaniel was left “Fairfield” and the 
majority of his landed wealth but he made ample bequests to his other two sons 
and his daughters. 


For his share of the estate Lewis Burwell III received a large tract of land in 
York County, a tract in James City County and all his father’s vast tract on the 
“Pomonkey Necke” in what is now King William County. Together with this 
land he received a group of skilled Negro slaves as well as a number of field hands 
and all the necessary stock and appurtenances for the operation of two plantations. 
In addition to this he was entitled from the estate enough money to educate him 
for a place in cultured and wealthy society. 


His two half brothers Nathaniel and James saw to it that he received a good 
education at the College of William and Mary and they evidently managed 
successfully his part of the estate which they turned over to him upon reaching his 
majority. 

From the above estates which he had inherited we can see that he was able to 
embark upon the dream of his building a great house which he fondly hoped would 
become the seat of his family for generations to come. But like his contemporaries 
he did not plan well nor wisely for he was to live to see that his dream was to 
become almost the means of wrecking his ample fortune. 


The history of the Kingsmill plantation tract which was to give its name to the 
new Burwell mansion is one of the oldest and most interesting in early Virginia. 
George Carrington Mason, Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia and who 
being interested in the history of “Kingsmiil” furnishes the following data: “Kings- 
mill Plantation was named for an earlier owner, Richard Kingsmill, whose daughter 
Elizabeth Kingsmill, married Secondly Nathaniel Bacon (older cousin of the 
Rebel) ; she brought him both Kingsmill on the James and King’s Creek on the 
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james, the latter inherited from her first husband Capt. William Tayloe. Kingsmill 
was on Archer’s Hope Neck, so-called from Capt. Gabriel Archer’s hope that this 
would be the site of the first colonial settlement. (Much disease would have been 
avoided if it had been chosen instead of Jamestown. )”’ 


The “Kingsmill” mansion was built about 1736, when Lewis Burwell III secured 
the passage of an act of assembly (Hening’s “Statutes at Large,” 4, p. 534) docking 
the entail of 4800 acres of family lands in King William County to help pay for 
the house through their sale, on the grounds that he had “laid out great sums of 
money, in building a mansion-house and other out houses, and in making gardens 
and other improvements—intending the same for the seat of the eldest son of 
the family” on 1400 acres left to Lewis Burwell III by Lewis Burwell II, which 
was to become “Kingsmill.” 


A description of “Kingsmill” Mansion is found in the advertisement for its sale 
by Lewis Burwell IV in 1781. (Note: The advertisement appeared in The Virginia 
Gazette of Jan. 31, 1781.) “For sale the plantation whereon I now live (containing 
by a very old patent 850 acres. There is a good dwelling house, two storey high, 
four rooms on a floor, two offices with four rooms each, and a storehouse the same 
size, all brick; coach house, stables, barns and all other necessities for a family. 
The situation is equal to any on the James River and I believe the plantation is 
valuable and is within three miles of Williamsburg.—Lewis Burwell Jr.” 


The reason for his selling this family place, destined by its builder to be the 
seat of the family for generations, is not known unless it was because his elder 
son who would have inherited it and known as “English Lewis” had died in 1779. 
Lewis IV himself died three years later. By his marriage in 1745 to the widow 
Frances (Thacker) Bray, who had married James Bray only five years earlier, 
there passed to the Burwell family of “Kingsmill” the plantation of “Littletown,” 
extending from “Kingsmill” to “Carter’s Grove,” after which they owned all the 
land between King’s Creek and Queen’s Creek on the York river and Keith’s 
Creek and Archer’s Hope (now College) Creek on the James, with the entire 
width of the Virginia Peninsula between, representing a frontage of two miles on 
the York and seven miles on the James. 


“Kingsmill” did not remain occupied long by its new owners for it burned to the 
ground about 1800. Thus passed into the realm of the storied past one of the 
earliest James River mansions. 


Today two of its “dependencies” or outbuildings still remain, and there is a 
frame farmhouse on its site according to George Carrington Mason who is familiar 
with its history and location. If any of the Burwells are buried on this estate, 
it is unknown to the writer. 


Knowing the description of the mansion at “Kingsmill” and its plan it is not 
difficult to try to picture it in one’s mind for it must have been built quite similarly 
to the main house which was later built at“Carter’s Grove” by Carter Burwell about 
fifteen years later and doubtlessly had influenced its builder who was a nephew of 
Lewis Burwell III, the builder of “Kingsmill.” 


Saddened no doubt by the loss of “Kingsmill” it must have been a source of 
consolation to the Burwells to know that “Carter’s Grove” had taken its place and 
became later the outstanding seat of the Burwell family for many generations. 
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It is a source of much satisfaction to historical-minded Virginians that ‘Carter’s 
Grove,” the third of the great houses to be built by the Burwells has once more 
come into the ken of the family for the present owner of the estate is Mrs. Archi- 
bald McCrea, herself a Burwell descendant, who by sympathetic care, love and 
skilful restoration has restored “Carter’s Grove” to its rightful position as one of 
the most beautiful colonial homes not only on the James River but in Virginia. 
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NOTES 


The Virginia Historical Society is instituting in April a series of historical 
addresses two to be given in the Spring and two in the Fall. These addresses, open 
to members of the Society and their guests, will be given in The Battle Abbey, 
North Boulevard, Richmond, one of the Society’s homes. 


The first in this series of addresses will be delivered on the evening of April 17th 
by the Honorable Armistead M. Dobie, judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Fourth Circuit, who has chosen as his subject “Federal District Judges in 
Virginia before the Civil War.” 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
January 10, 1947 


The Historcial Society of North Carolina held its semi-annual meeting at 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C., on the afternoon and evening of November 
30, 1946. The program was composed of a paper read by Dr. Adelaide Fries of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., “The Life and Labors of Lewis David de Schweinitz, a 
Minister of the Moravian Church,” and the Presidential Address by Dr. Alice 
Baldwin of Duke University, “The Political Theory of the ‘New Light’ Presbyterian 
Clergy of Virginia and North Carolina.” Officers elected were Dr. Archibald 
Henderson, University of North Carolina, President; Dr. M. L. Skaggs, Greens- 
boro College, Vice-President; Dr. Adelaide Fries of Winston-Salem, N. C., Mem- 
ber of the Council. Dr. Cecil Johnson, University of North Carolina, was reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ceci. Jounson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Chapel Hill, N. C., January 10, 1947. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE FIRST ELIZABETH CITY PARISH CHURCH 


The recently-published evidence for the existence in Elizabeth City Parish of 
an earlier church than has hitherto been known carries with it some interesting 
implications that could not be included in the writer’s brief article in the January, 
1946, issue of this magazine, announcing his discovery. 


These implications may be deduced from the General Court order dealing with 
the erection of the second church of the parish and throw much light on the 
formerly obscure meaning of this order, which is dated 10th April, 1624, and is 
given in full in MclIllwaine’s “Minutes of the Council and General Court of 
Colonial Virginia,” on page 22. 

This order states that “the Council at this Courte assembled do conceave that 
According to the Companies Charter . . . they have reserved to themselves the 
right of patronage of the ministers and parishes of the fower Ancient Buroughes 
of which Elizabeth Cyttie is one, And therefor that the parishoners of the saide 
Corporacon are not of themselves to elect A minister but that the Choyse of the 
— shall remane to the company or to such as in theire right shal] be Awthor- 
ised.” 

It is evident that the above order asserts the Virginia Company’s right to the 
patronage or appointment of ministers in the parishes coterminous with the four 
great incorporations of James City, Henrico, Charles City and Elizabeth City and 
denies the people’s right to choose a minister for themselves. 

This assertion is coupled with a statement that the Reverend (George) Keith 


had been minister of the Corporation of Elizabeth City, but had voluntarily left 
this charge, into which he had been inducted by the Company. This makes it ap- 
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parent that he was the minister whom the people were attempting to choose for 
themselves, since there would otherwise have been no occasion to mention him 
at all. 


Furthermore, the Court’s reference to “all other Controversies Concerninge the 
devidinge of the parishes” proves that this too was a matter of parish subdivision, 
It may therefore be easily read between the lines of this order that the Hampton 
Roads settlers had already shown a desire to divide the parish and unite with the 
new parishes then being developed within the present bounds of Warwick County, 
in the upper part of Elizabeth City Corporation, on the north side of the James. 
This movement among these waterfront settlers may well have been the impelling 
motive for the Company’s otherwise unexplained removal of the parish church 
from its first site on Hampton Roads to the Company’s lands at the settlement 
which became the present city of Hampton. 


The order proceeds with a requirement that all the inhabitants between Hampton 
River and Captain Tucker’s Creek (now the Small Boat Harbor at Newport News) 
should pay tithes to Mr. Jonas Stockton, whom the Governor had appointed rector 
of part of Elizabeth City Corporation “in regard the said parish is much enlarged.” 
As the Corporation’s area had not been enlarged since its formation, six years 
earlier, it is manifest that the enlargement of the parish must have been made 
through an extension of settlement within the original bounds. 


Since the territory which this order made tributary to Mr. Stockton included 
the entire north shore of Hampton Roads, modernly known as the Boulevard sec- 
tion and extending from Hampton Creek to the Small Boat Harbor, it is appar- 
ent that this extended settlement took place in the upper part of ‘the corporation 
and parish, within the bounds of what is now Warwick County. In this frontier 
region, the three new parishes of Denbigh, Mulberry Island and Nutmeg Quarter 
were set up within the next five years, making the threatened subdivision of the 
original Elizabeth City Parish an actual reality, 


The above conclusions are amply borne out by our improved knowledge of the 
facts in the case. We now know that permanent settlement had taken place along 
the Hampton Roads waterfront at least as early as November, 1619, when the 
joint-stock period of the colony having ended, the Council ordered the original 
settlers “to choose their divident[s] along the banke of the great river between 
Kequohtan and Newportes Newse”, and a letter written by John Rolfe in Jan- 
uary, 1620, confirms that this had been done. 


The same order of 1619, quoted above, permitted “the Inhabitants of Kequotan 

. to continew upon the seats wher[e] they now are”, until they had made 
enough profit to pay themselves for their labor in improving the Company lands. 
The seats mentioned were the 3-acre plots assigned to individual colonists by 
Governor Dale in 1616, and it is reasonable to suppose that enough of these “seats” 
were located along this desirable Hampton Roads waterfront to justify the build- 
ing of a church there in that year, which would also explain the later assignment 
of this waterfront as the place for permanent “dividends” of land to be taken up. 


It therefore appears that the colonial government’s anxiety that the settlers on 
Hampton Roads should remain tributary to the Company’s appointee, as minister 
of Elizabeth City, was prompted by the evident fact that the removal of the parish 
church from its early site on the shore of the Roads, to the Company’s lands in 
what is now Hampton, had made the disgruntled shore settlers more than ever 
inclined to adopt the idea of union with the new parishes developing in the pres- 
ent Warwick area. 


The tithes order therefore represented an effort by the Company to keep these 
settlers in line as members of the original Elizabeth City Parish, and since this 
section did remain in this parish at the colony’s division into counties, ten years 
later, this effort appears to have been entirely successful. 


The Reverend Mr. George Keith’s part in this little drama of early colonial 
church politics is well established by the recorded facts of his later career. Gover- 
nor Wyatt’s list of “Titles and Estates of Land in Virginia” suggests that in 1625 
Mr. Keith was seated on a glebe of 100 acres which appears to have been set 
up for his benefit, since it adjoined 100 acres of land patented by him in the pre- 
ceding year, both tracts being at Newport News in the present Warwick County. 
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Here he evidently continued to minister to the pioneer residents of this upper terri- 
tory of Elizabeth City Corporation and, upon his return from a voyage to the 
mother country in 1628, the General Assembly ordered that “those new planta- 
tions scituate between Marie’s Mount” [just above Newport News] “and Waters 
his Creeke” [at the present Mariners’ Museum Park] “bee for the tyme being 
ioyned into one P[ar]ishe and Contribute to the mainteyance of M’. Keith 
such tythes and dueties as shall bee belonging to him.” 


Since the Act’s preamble rehearses that ‘Whereas M* George Keth is lately 
arived, and by his departure from Elizabeth City into England the place hee for- 
merly held is already furnished and P[ro] vided for, whereby hee is now destitute 
of a Chardge wherein to P[er] forme his Calling and Ministry’’, it seems likely that 
he had succeeded Mr. Stockton as rector of Elizabeth City and then, for the sec- 
ond time, relinquished this charge. 

The parish temporarily established for Mr. Keith in 1628 was made perma- 
ment in 1643 and became known as Nutmeg Quarter Parish, but its restless par- 
son had moved again by that time, for he was reported as minister of Chiskiack 
Parish in York County in 1635. 

While the above conclusions may seem to some to be too speculative to be his- 


torical, they agree with the facts. 
Grorce CARRINGTON MASON. 





QUERIES 


Ball Family. In trying to trace my ancestors I have, perhaps, the most complete 
collection of genealogical data of the Ball family gathered over a period of more 
than ten years. I can help any one interested who will correspond with me and 
exchange information. Louis E. Pondrom, Route 2, Box 400, Florissant, Missouri. 


Allegree-Largent-Slane. The undersigned is collecting data and preparing 
genealogies of these three Huguenot families. The Largents and Slanes were early 
settlers in Cacapon River Valley, now West Virginia. Correspondence invited. 
Address: R. A. Stubbs. Long Lake, Minnesota. 


Toler. Wanted, names of parents of Joseph Toler (also spelled Towler) who 
first acquired land in Bedford County, Virginia, in 1778. His will was recorded 
in Pittsylvania County, November 15, 1819. His wife was named Frances. Would 
also like to have family name of this Mrs. Frances Toler. Address: Mrs. Jesse 
E. Gilbert, Chatham, Virginia. 

Hopping. Wanted any information in regard to this family. John Hopping 
married Phebe Norton, January 14, 1812, and Ezekiel Hopping married Fanny 
Cunningham, June 24, 1795, in Augusta County, Virginia. Jeremiah Hopping 
and his brothers, Ezekiel and Moses, left Augusta County, Virginia, and settled in 
Greene County, Ohio. Have data relative to descendants of Moses Hopping; but, 
ta data on cthers. Address: E. S. Hopping, 22 Morton Street, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 

Thompson-Thomson. Wanted antecedents of Samuel Thompson (frequently 
spelled Thomson), whose will was recorded in Amelia County, Virginia, 1752. 
He married Anne Jennings, daughter of Captain William Jennings and Mary Jane 
Pulliam, his wife. Address: Mrs. R. M. Anderson, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


McGehee-DeFarnette-Wright. Would very much like to have authentic state- 
ments of names of places where born, married and died, also dates of births, 
marriages and deaths of Edward McGehee and his wife, Elizabeth DeJarnette, 
and Thomas Wright and his wife, Elizabeth McGehee. Any information will be 
greatly appreciated. Address: Mrs. Etta Stephens Stokes, 581 E. Street, Chula 
Vista, California. 

Harrison. The will of Charles Harrison was recorded in King George County, 
Virginia, February 3, 1814 (King George County, Will Book 4, page 135) men- 
tions brothers Bendit and Joseph; sisters Ursuly Duff, Ann Simpson and Mary 
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Stuart; nephews Lewis Harrison, Thornton Harrison and Langford Harrison; 
and brother George Harrison’s children. Any information in regard to these 
Harrisons and the names of the parents of Charles Harrison will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Address: Mrs. Thomas R. Shelton, 1282 National Road, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


CORRECTIONS 
The Francis Nicholson-Lucy Burwell Love Affair 


The letters written in this famous love affair, as quoted in “The Governor Goes 
A-Wooing” by Fairfax Downey, in the January 1947 number of this magazine, 
may also be seen in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress in the 
volumes of papers of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. In 1939 copies were made of some of the letters to be included in the 
forthcoming Volume II, Records of Colonial Gloucester County. Copies of them 
are also in the Archives of the Virginia State Library. 


Mr. Downey is mistaken in thinking these letters have never been published 
before. Under the title, “The Governor’s ‘Extacy of Trouble’,” most of the 
letters he quotes from, and others relating to the same affair which he did not 
use, were published by this writer (then Mrs. A. D. Legg) in the October 1942 
isue of the William and Mary College Quarterly, Editor, Dr. E. G. Swem. 


The letter which Mr. Downey publishes in full giving the year “[1700]” as 
his guess, and which is addresed to “My Dove”, was also available among many 
others in the Library of Congress manuscripts, but was not included in the 1942 
publication of this affair as there is nothing in it to definitely prove that it was 
written to Lucy Burwell, nor does it have year date or signature. 


Potty Cary Mason 
(Mrs. George Carrington Mason) 


Coats of Arms for Women 


Colonel John Lee Holcombe, “Newstead,” Nuttall P. O., Virginia calls at- 
tention to an error which appears on page 301, Vol. 54, (October 1946) of the 
Magazine. The statement is there made that “the wife and daughters had the right 
to use the crest and motto of the house.’”’ Colonel Holcombe writes that this is 
“contrary to all teachings in France, England, Germany, Italy and Spain. I 
know of no armorial instance of this kind on any of the tombs that I have en- 
countered in this State. I may quote to the contrary the Brittainia, Vol. XI, page 
709: ‘Single women and widows bear arms upon a lozenge. But no lady uses a 
crest or motto;’ and 2nd Bouttelle’s Heraldry, page 298: ‘Crests are not borne in 
the armorial insignia of ladies, with the exception of the sovereign’.”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Tue SLAVE STATES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELecTION oF 1860. By Ollinger Cren- 
shaw. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXIII, Number 3. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. $3.50. 


Whether or not the cataclysm of 1860-65 was the culmination of an irrepressible 
conflict is still a subject of debate among historians. In presenting the details of 
the election of 1860 in the slave-holding states, Professor Crenshaw does not attack 
the question directly. His study is a scholarly and objective one. He avoids sweep- 
ing generalizations, yet his findings throw much light upon the fundamental nature 
of the conflict. 

In the first place, he rejects the doctrine of such prominent historians as 
Morison and Commager and subscribes to the thesis of the late Professor Rams- 
dell in holding that by 1860 slavery had reached the economic limits of its ex- 
pansion in the United States. Therefore, there was no real probability of its 
further extension into the territories. There had never been any question as to 
the right of a state to admit or to exclude slavery as it saw fit, and the Dred 
Scott decision had held that Congress could not exclude the “peculiar institution” 
from a territory. But Douglas’ doctrine of ‘squatter sovereignty” maintained that 
a territorial government might either exclude or admit slaves. 


It was the demand of the Southern extremists that Congress guarantee the right 
to hold slaves in all the territories that caused dissolution of the Charleston Con- 
vention of 1860, the disruption of the Democratic Party, the election of Lincoln, 
secession and war. Nevertheless, the situation might have been saved had not 
Lincoln and the Republican Party taken as uncompromising a stand regarding 
slavery in the territories as had the Southern extremists. Thus it was the people, 
North and South, who stood on “principle” and rejected compromise who brought 
on our most dreadful war. Dr. Crenshaw shows that it was not the commercial 
men of the cities nor the wealthy planters who were primarily responsible for this 
impasse, but the plain people, mostly farmers, both North and South. If the con- 
tending powers in the United Nations, or in any other political crisis, should prove 
to be as uncompromising as were the opposing factions in 1860, the results would 
doubtless be equally disastrous. 

The author’s sympathy is always with the moderates, the Bell and Douglas men, 
ne his findings are the more conclusion because he lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Tuomas P. ABERNETHY. 


The University of Virginia. 





EXPERIMENT IN ReBe.uion. By Clifford Dowdey. Doubleday & Co., Inc. Garden 
City, New York. 1946. Price $3.75. 


_ In Experiment in Rebelion Mr. Dowdey presents his readers with a popular and 
interesting account of the Civil War as seen through the eyes of a Southerner. 
With the city of Richmond as the setting of most of the narrative he follows the 
fortunes of the Confederacy on the domestic front in the capital, on the military 
fronts in both the East and West, and also on the diplomatic fronts in France and 
England. He even finds time to bring in such widely separated activities as those 
of John Y. Beall on Lake Erie and Juan Quintero on the Rio Grande. Because 
he wrote for popular consumption rather than for historical knowledge he might 
easily have entitled his book A Popular History of the American Civil War. 
_Since Richmond is the principal setting for Mr. Dowdey’s book, the author 
gives a vivid picture of life in the Confederate capital during the rise and fall 
of its fortunes. One is surprised to learn that in spite of the privations suffered by 
many Southerners because of the war and its attendant blockade, the aristocrats of 
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Richmond lived fairly well and entertained in the usual manner. Only toward the 
end of the conflict did they begin to feel the real pinch of the North’s strangu- 
iation policy. Even then their daughters were usually given fashionable weddings 
and receptions, largely because of Southern ingenuity for providing substitutes for 
scarce items and because “few girls with any social pretensions in Richmond had 
failed to wheedle or cajole some admiring blockade-running magnate into fetching 
them a silk or ribbon or feather from the outside world for this occasion.” As part 
of the Richmond drama, Mr. Dowdey also depicts the rise of prices with its 
disastrous effects on the poor. Yet even during the darkest days of the experiment 
in rebellion the theaters and other places of entertainment were well patronized. 
The author shows the difficulties faced by the Confederate medical authorities in 
handling the thousands of wounded brought to Richmond and the surprising suc- 
cess which attended their efforts. In addition, he gives his readers a glimpse of the 
appalling conditions among the Northerners in the famous Libby Prison, although 
he blames Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant for refusing to continue the 
exchange of prisoners. This refusal increased the number of Northerners held 
captive in Richmond and likewise increased their suffering. 


If Richmond, then, is the setting of this book, Jefferson Davis is its principal 
character. Mr. Dowdey builds his whole story around the life of the Confederate 
President during his tenure in the White House. He enables the reader to share 
Mr. Davis’s disappointment in being compelled to assume the réle of civilian 
instead of army officer in the drama then unfolding. He causes him to sympathize 
with the President when the latter’s son Joe fell from a balcony on the White 
House and was killed on the brick walk below. Mr. Dowdey likewise influences 
the reader to criticize Davis for his political and military blunders and to wonder 
why he made certain cabinet selection. The reader gets disgusted with the Presi- 
dent for carrying te such extremes his dislike of Joseph E. Johnston and for 
Davis’s stubborn devotion to Albert Sidney Johnston, Braxton Bragg, and John 
B. Hood, among others. Finally the author shows the President’s great diplomatic 
and economic mistake in first withholding Southern cotton from European markets 
in hopes of forcing foreign recognition, and, then, failing in this, allowing large 
quantities to be burned because they could not be exported when the Northern 
blockade became effective. 


Although Mr. Dowdey has picked Jefferson Davis to be his chief character, 
he has not neglected the other Confederate leaders, both political and military. 
He deals in turn with the various cabinet members and their independent and 
inefficient departments, the diplomatic representatives abroad, the military chief- 
tains, and even the governors of some of the Southern states. In treating two of 
the latter, Governors Joseph E. Brown of Georgia and Zebulon B. Vance of 
North Carolina, as well as Vice President Alexander H. Stephens, Mr. Dowdey 
emphasizes a point which has been made before, namely that the very thing 
for which the Confederacy was fighting—states’ rights—helped defeat it. By 
withholding troops and supplies from the Confederate government, which needed 
them badly, and retaining them in their respective states where they were not 
urgently needed, Brown and Vance contributed in no small degree to the failure 
of the secession movement. Stephens’s insistence on individual rights for South- 
erners, particularly as regards the writ of habeas corpus, likewise weakened the 
central government in its prosecution of the war. The author’s selection of ma- 
terial to substantiate this point is especially good and is very convincing. 


To this reviewer, Mr. Dowdey’s interesting and readable style is one of the 
main attributes of Experiment in Rebellion. He has the ability to assemble 
a mass of details and to use them with such skill that the reader does not tire 
of them. He tells the narrative so well and develops the story so naturally that 
one finds it difficult to lay aside the book after he has begun reading it. While 
subordinating military campaigns to political and diplomatic events, the author 
handles the activities of Confederate generals in such a manner that the reader’s 
interest does not lag even in such ordinarily dry material as that concerning 
supply and logistics. 


Historians who expect Experiment in Rebellion to add any new, revealing 
material to the Civil War period will be greatly disappointed, for Mr. Dowdey 
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has confined his effort to the presentation of information which is already well- 
known. His bibliography is complete and shows that he had access to most of 
the standard works on the Civil War. His failure to use footnote references 
causes some regret among those readers who desire the authority for certain 
statements and quotations, but when it is remembered that Mr. Dowdey wrote 
for popular consumption, the omission of footnotes is understandable and perhaps 
referable. When one considers the vast scope of the book’s contents and the 
act that the author is not primarily a historian, the number of factual errors 
is trivial. Perhaps the most serious error is that of stating that thirteen states 
left the Union, instead of only eleven (p. xix). It is generally agreed among 
historians that Kentucky and Missouri never seceded and hence never joined 
the Confederacy, in spite of the unusual situations in those two border states. 
At the Virginia Convention the vote in April, 1861 in favor of secession was 88 
and not 85, as stated by Mr. Dowdey (p. 23). With respect to several Northern 
ships, the one commanded by Captain Charles Wilkes in the Trent affair was 
the San Jacinto and not merely the Jacinto (p. 136), whereas it was the Kear- 
sarge and not the Kearsage (p. 359) which triumphed over the Alabama. Finally, 
Stonewall Jackson’s aide-de-camp was Henry Kyd Douglas instead of Robert 
(p. 239). Because of the paucity of these errors and their relative unimportance, 
the general effect of the book is not marred. 


In conclusion, this reviewer suggests that the average reader will find Experi- 
ment in Rebellion a popular and entertaining account of the Civil War, with 
especial attention to the part played by Richmond in that conflict. He, therefore, 
recommends it to those who would like to become better acquainted with the 
inner workings of the Confederacy and its leaders. 

Mixiarp K. BusHoNG 


University of Richmond 





Tue ConoressionaL Carger OF THomas Francis Bayarp, 1869-1885. By Charles 
Callan Tansill. [Georgetown University Studies in History.] Washington: 
Georgetown University Press. 1946. Pp. 342. $3.75. 


Considerable attention has been devoted by writers to the role of families in 
American history, notably the Adams family, and, judged by its representation in 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the Bayard family of Delaware deserves 
high rank. Some years ago Dr. Tansill brought out a study of Thomas Francis 
Bayard’s Foreign Policy (1941), and here he rounds out another important phase 
of the career of the man who was jis the most distinguished member of the 
family. The author has built his story largely —_ the Bayard family papers, 
hitherto unexploited by scholars and.a mine of information, supplemented by the 
private papers of such contemporary figures as Samuel J. Tilden, Manton Marble, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and others. 

Dr. Tansill, who despite his modest disclaimer, is indeed an authority in several 
fields of American history, rapidly sketches the family background of the Bayard 
dynasty and the early life of Thomas Francis Bayard. During the secession crisis 
of 1860-61, and during the Civil War, Senator James A. Bayard and his son, 
Thomas Francis, admirers of the Southern way of life and of Southern Consti- 
tutional doctrines, as an uncomfortable position, though they abstained from 
open support of the Confederacy. This, however, rose to plague the younger 
Bayard in after-days, when he became a serious contender for the presidency. 


In 1869, Thomas Francis Bayard entered the national Senate as a Democrat 
and successor to his father. There he found the handicapped Democratic mem- 
bership to be undistinguished and dispirited, and in a comparatively short time, 
Coomme force - vy te = me eg Maw each te a national reputation. It is 

surprising that champio: e Sou his unremitting opposition 
to Radical Republican reconstruction policies. He also won foventie etiaatian by 
his stand against various inflation “heresies” of the time, and by his opposition 
to the high tariffs in vogue. 
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A large segment of the book deals with the famous disputed presidential elec- 
tion of 1876-77, and the presidential elections of 1880 and 1884, in each of which 
Bayard was a presidential possibility. In the Hayes-Tilden contest, Bayard played 
a prominent part by his support of the Electoral Commission. Samuel J. Tilden, 
the “ ‘darned old whisperer” as one writer called him (p. 103), appears in an 
unfavorable light throughout the episode, and ever afterwards incorrectly sus- 
pected Bayard of treachery in the proceedings in which Tilden lost the presi- 
dency. The hostility of Tilden, together with Bayard’s pro-Southern attitudes, and 
his reluctance to “stoop to conquer”, prevented the nomination of Bayard in 1880, 
and again in 1884. Readers may contrast the pre-convention activities of Lincoln 
in 1860, and Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, with the lofty, aloof conduct of 
Bayard. 


The author indicates a hearty sympathy with his subject, beside whom other 
contemporary figures, even Cleveland, suffer by comparison, and the reader is 
left in no doubt of Dr. Tansill’s scorn for the Grant regime, radical reconstruction 
policy, inflation, and the New Deal. Apropos of Bayard’s indictment of the spoils 
system, he comments: “Some of these warning words of Bayard are particularly 
pertinent today in connection with the vast New Deal machine that was used 
many times for partisan rather than patriotic ends” (p. 307). While opinions will 
differ in this regard, there can be little doubt that Thomas Francis Bayard’s 
standard of statesmanship compared favorably with the best in American history. 


OLLINGER CRENSHAW. 
Washington and Lee University. 





Tue New Wor tp. Edited by Stefan Lorant, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., 1946: 278 pp. $20.00. 


This handsome book is a war casualty for our great benefit. Mr. Lorant was 
editor of the “Munich Illustrated Press” until thrown into a concentration camp. 
He then was editor, in England, of “Lilliput” and “Picture Post” and now makes 
a valuable contribution to our early history. Everyone in this country is in- 
terested in this book. Here, collected for the first time, are all of the known 
paintings and drawings of the Frenchman, Jacques LaMoyne, and of John White 
as well as the Theodore de Bry engravings based upon them. LaMoyne painted 
in oil. Unfortunately only one of his paintings is known to exist and that in a 
French chateau. The reproduction is in black and white. The design for the 
mounment in Jacksonville to our first Protestant martyr, Jean Ribaut, is from 
this picture. The chief Athore is shown along with French Huguenots and Florida 
natives. 


The LeMoyne paintings, reduced to black and white, and again revived in 
color by competent modern artists in murals, are rich and beautiful indeed. Upon 
escape from the murderous Spainards, the most cruel race known in modern 
history as our records of Florida go a long way to prove, LaMoyne was wrecked 
upon the English coast and finally became a protegee of the overbearing Raleigh 
and lived in London. It would appear that his paintings were made from a photo- 
graphic memory. Sifted through de Bry certain detail is open to question. The 
Indians are inclined to be too stocky and the women shown with long curly hair. 
Is this a Dutch touch from our engraver? 


Numerous water color paintings of John White are produced in color. These 
are from facsimiles in the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the originals being in the British Museum. The collection in the book is complete 
and thus made available for all of us throughout this country. The chief value 
of this expensive book is in these reproductions. 


Now as for the text. All that need be known of the pictures and how they 
came to be made is given in detail. In the foreword, among others, there are 
thanks to “Mrs. Lucille Grigorieff for her help in rephrasing the English narra- 
tives and comparing the originals with the transposed text, weighing and valuing 
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every word and sentence. She shared with me her great knowledge of Elizabethan 
times, literature, and language. Without her collaboration many more would be 
the mistakes.” The critics think this whole idea a mistake and the one serious 
flaw in the the book. True, much of the flavor is lost, plus the delicate suggestion 
by a foreign intellectual that American students cannot read English. As a matter 
of fact this modernization of the narrative does not make a particle of difference, 
for the pictures are the thing and the text subsidiary. A serious student. looking 
further would go to the originals anyway, and a complete bibliography is given. 


The book is splendid throughout. It will serve as a source for painters and 


designers now and through future years. 
BEevERLEY FLEET. 





PaPERS OF THE ALBEMARLE HisToriIcaL Society. Volume VI. 1945-1946. 


In its Constitution the Albemarle Historical Society states that its purpose shall 
be the study and the writing of the history of Albemarle County, Virginia in its 
relations to the local community, the state, the nation and foreign countries. This 
purpose is being most admirably carried out. 

Six volumes of The Papers of the Albemarle Historical Society have been issued 
since 1940. The articles published have been selected with care, there is a diversity 
of interest covering different periods of the county’s history and giving a picture 
of the social and political life of the times. 


In the earlier volumes Thomas Walker and Peter Carr of Carr’s Brook, nephew 
of Thomas Jefferson, were written up most interestingly. The Postscript From 
Monticello gives one an insight into Jefferson’s last days at his home there. 


There are delightful Reminiscenses of Charlottesville and education is not 
neglected for there is the Discourse on Education in the form of a letter from James 
Maury, of the distinguished Maury family, to Robert Jackson in 1762. Of a later 
date is the article on the Piedmont Institute, a school for girls, with extracts from 
the Prospectus for the session of 1858-1859. 


Covering the period of the War Between the States is Socrates Maupin’s 
Journal as Chairman of the Faculty of the University of Virginia, 1861-1865, 
with an Introductory Note by the editor. In this trying time students were leaving 
to enlist for their beloved south, the wounded from nearby battle fields were 
being brought in and must be cared for while the University and Faculty strug- 
gled to uphold the standard of the institution. 


The last volume issued by the Society shows the same careful selection and 
editorship as did the previous numbers. The opening number is the Address of 
the Hon. George Gordon Battle before the Society in 1945. Mr. Battle was at the 
University from 1886-1889, a time not far from Reconstruction. He brings us into 
close touch with the professors, such men as John B. Minor, John H. Wheeler, 
Col. Charles Venable, Col. William Peters, James L. Cabell and others. A number 
of these men were veterans of the War Between the States and the bitter experi- 
ences through which they had lived left a lasting impression on their students. 
Mr. Battle tells us of the social life at the University, the many cultured families of 
the faculty as well as those of Charlottesville. 


There is a charming Autobiography of Mrs. Caroline Homassel Thornton of 
the French Homassel family. There is much of Richmond in this as Mrs. Thornton, 
then Caroline Homassel, after the death of her parents, lived with her uncle, 
John Richards of Hanover and Richmond, and later with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Gallego. Mrs. Thornton’s life covered the period from 1795 to 1875, many years 
of which were spent in Virginia. She was one of those rescued from the tragic 
theatre fire in Richmond and tells of her many friends who perished. 

Genealogists and researchers who were interested in the extracts from the Albe- 
marle Order Books, 1744, 1745, 1746, and the tax lists in previous numbers of 
the magazine are glad to see that this work is being followed by the Albemarle 
Marriages in this number. 
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The Albemarle Historical Society is rendering a real and worthwhile service 
not only to Albemarle county but to the state and country as well. 
ANNE CoLeMAN Houcu. 





Tue Discovery oF Firorma anv Its Discoverer, JUAN Ponce DE Leon, by 
Edward W. Lawson. 127 pp., 14 illustrations, 3 maps. Published and sold 
by the author at St. Augustine, Florida, address: 21 Joiner Street. $2.50. 


This little book will outweigh many a ton of printed histories in the founda- 
tions of American history. Anyone interested in our beginnings should not fail 
to consult it. Mr. Lawson is Curator of the St. Augustine Historical Society. He 
is accurate and treats his subject impersonally, with a glint of humor and human 
understanding, in the analysis of the fragments upon which much is built. Every 
word is based upon records with the definite understanding that certain of our 
early authorities are spurious. Mr. Lawson knows what is to be taken and what 
discarded. 

Of Florida, the unknown, there was a reason—Spain was coming to her great- 
est power. Ferdinand the Catholic knew only too well that all worldly power, 
the consolations of religion or whatnot, failed in giving the response of youth. 
The aristocratic Ponce de Leon, successful explorer, soldier, colonizer, executive 
was no longer young. There was the Fountain of Youth. Every care had been 
taken to locate it in Puerto Rico to no avail. The rainbow drew them to the 
land “‘Cautio”. This name had to be discarded for its indecency. Mr. Lawson 
explains. The name Florida is fair enough. 

Step by step, verified at the end of each paragraph by references to Spanish 
documents, of which there is sufficient translation, the career of Juan Ponce de 
Leon is traced. His position at Court, his achievements—and then to North 
America—under Mr. Lawson’s modern hydrographic knowledge the place of 
discovery, that later became St. Augustine—and perhaps that quiet and beautiful 
place we know as the Le Lerce Shrine. Then the after landings sound strangely 
modern. They are placed at Palm Beach, Miami Beach, and finally where our 
soldier received a wound that resulted in his death, the section we know as Fort 
Myers or possibly on nearby Sanibel Island. 

We must not deceive ourselves into believing that the Spaniards ever wanted 
to civilize or develope Florida. They treated it merely as an outpost to put a 
stop to the heretical settlement of North America. Credit for development must 
be given the English, many, many years later—but the priorities are strictly 
Spanish. Mr. Lawson proves this in detail. 


BEVERLEY FLEET. 





Tue Lincoins 1n Viroinis, by John W. Wayland. The McClure Printing Com- 
pany, Staunton, Virginia. 
Dr. John W. Wayland has added another splendid contribution to the histo 
of the Valley of Virginia in his latest publication, “The Lincolns in Virginia. 


The extensive and accurate research over a period of years is immediately ap- 
parent. Dr. Wayland has examined court records, tombstone inscriptions, chancery 
papers as well as the wills, deeds and letters which were turned over to him by 
Miss Kate Pennybacker and her mother, Mrs. John D. Pennybacker. Mrs. Penny- 
backer was a great granddaughter of “Virginia John”, the first member of the 
Lincoln family who came to Virginia from New Jersey in 1767-1768. 


These Lincolns were pioneers such as their neighbors the Warrens, 
Millers, Bryans and others. From the beginning they were land-owners and the 
first crude homes that they built were replaced in a few years by substantial 
homes of frame and later brick. 
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e several sons of John Lincoln and their descendants are each treated in a 
pent chapter and interest is added to the book by the maps which show the 
location of the Lincoln lands and the division of the same by Virginia John. “ 

One chapter is devoted to the controversial Nancy Hanks. Dr. Wayland fra Y 
says that he is not undertaking to name her forbears nor to prove the place o 
her birth, that among the few statements on which we may rely is the statement 
of President Lincoln that both of his parents were born in Virginia. 


That President Lincoln was interested in his family tree is attested by two letters 
that he wrote while in Congress to his cousin, David Lincoln. One of these ex- 
presses his gratification that his, the President’s grandfather Abraham, son of Vir- 
ginia John and David Lincoln’s uncle Abraham were one and the same. 

The print is clear and the many attractive illustrations as well as the Chronology 
of the Virginia Lincolns at the end of the book add much to this very worth- 


i blication. 
while publicati AnNE CoLeMAN Hovucu. 





Ftorma Unper Five Friacs. By Rembert W. Patrick. University of Florida 
Press, Gainsville, Florida. $2.50. 


Spain, France, England, the Confederacy and the United States—We thought 
there was still another flag for their short lived republic, but this is omitted, 
perhaps as unimportant. This decorative book, fostered by the University of 
Florida, is their contribution in the hundredth anniversary of Florida’s becoming 
a state. The foreword by Julien C. Yonge, Editor of the Florida Historical 
Quarterly, and a native son, says “Here is a story of Florida’s four hundred 
years which can be read in a short evening”, the period covered being 1513-1945. 
The author says “Perhaps this little volume will lead some readers to one of 
the larger Florida histories.” We hope so. About half of the book is devoted to 
an outline of the horrors of early Florida history and the balance to modern 
developments. The illustrations are delightful, the style of the text exceedingly 
heavy. It is a question as to whether the steady listing of plain facts is good 
propaganda which is really what the book is; or will serve as a desirable invitation 
to know more of Florida history. We cannot except too much, but the outline 
is bare. The author has allowed every glint of life to be corrected out of his 
copy. He touches the Fountain of Eternal Youth gingerly and so many incidents 
in Florida history are hastened by. The sinkings of galleons and the actual find- 
ings of buried gold are avoided. Dr. Andrew Turnbull and the Minorcan Colony, 
a most dramatic incident in the settlement of the Atlantic coast, as told by Mr. 
Edward W. Lawson of the St. Augustine Historical Society, is just mentioned, 
that’s all. These things, and many more, are as much Florida history as the 
photograph shown of the Miami Beach skyline with expensive hotels put up, 
owned and run by “snowbirds” as people from the Northward are called down 
there. We in Virginia have reason to envy the Florida records. The registers 
in the Cathedral in St. Augustine begin in 1594—marriages, births, interments 
and some confirmations. Florida is earlier than we are and its history is as vivid 
as ours. 

BEeverLey Feet. 





AmERICA: THe Backcrounp or Cotumsus, by Jennings C. Wise. The Mon- 
ticello Publishers, Charlottesville, Virginia. $5.00. 


Colonel Jennings C. Wise, member of several learned societies, is the author of 
many historical works, among them particularly interesting to Virginians is his 
Ye Kingdome of Accomacke, or the Eastern Shore of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century which, after nearly forty years, retains its place as the authoritative work 
on the early history of that interesting and picturesque area of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. In 1931 Colonel Wise published his Red Man in the New World 
Drama of which the New York Times said that “in language rivalling Fenimore 
Cooper the author has carried the history of America back a thousand years.” 
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In America: The Background of Columbus, Colonel Wise in an introduction 
and graphically written chapters unfolds an interesting story of the long, long ages 
highly appraised by Professor L. G. Moffatt, of the University of Virginia, Pro- 
fessor Paul K. Walp of the University of Tennessee, and Doctor Francis Trevelyan 
Miller, author and editor of historical works. Professor Moffatt writes that in his 
opinion “this revolutionary book will compel . . . historians to revise many old 
ideas.” Professor Walp writes that “it deserves the support of every educational 
institution.” Doctor Miller says that “it takes an important place among my 
historical treasures. Its profound scholarship, tremendous expanse of knowledge, 
make it one of the great books of our time.” 


The book carries many reference notes guiding students to the literature of the 
subject with which Colonel Wise deals and several interesting charts and illus- 
trations. 
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GARDEN WEEK IN VIRGINIA 
April 28th-May 3d, 1947 


SPONSORED BY THE GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA, 
HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Richmond, Virginia 


The net proceeds of Garden Week 1947 will be used to restore the gar- 
dens of GUNSTON HALL, home of George Mason, father of the Bill 
of Rights. 


HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS OPEN FOR VISITORS 


ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT—Wellington, Woodlawn, Gunston Hall, Rippon 
Lodge, Hollin Hall, Little Hollin Hall. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY—Dower House, Beaufort, Cornwell, Fourstairs, Old 
Jackson Place, Ash Grove, Sully. 

FREDERICKSBURG DISTRICT—Kenmore, Mary Washington House, Rising 


Sun Tavern, Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop, President James Monroe’s Law 
Office, The Doggett House, Belmont, Snowden Farm, Chatham, Aquia Church. 


NORTHERN TIDEWATER DISTRICT—Stratford Hall, Wakefield, Marmion. 
ON THE PAMUNKEY RIVER—Elsing Green. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT—Virginia House, Agecroft Hall, The Oaks, Wilton, 
Windemere, The Wickham-Valentine House, John Marshall House, Confederate 
Museum, Saint John’s Church, Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, Craig House. 


UPPER JAMES RIVER (North Side)—Tuckahoe. 

UPPER JAMES RIVER (South Side)—Bellona Arsenal, Keswick, Millwood. 

LOWER JAMES RIVER PLANTATIONS (North Side)—Shirley, Berkeley, 
Westover, Evelynton, Carter’s Grove. 

LOWER JAMES RIVER PLANTATIONS (South Side)—Brandon, Willow 
Hill Plantation, Eastover, Chippokes, Smith’s Fort Plantation. 


WILLIAMSBURG—The Alexander Craig House, The Semple House, The 
James Geddy House, The Nicolson House, The Coke-Garrett Garden, The Powell- 
Hallam House, The Phillip Barraud House, The President’s House, The Nancy 
Camp House, The Deane House, The Kerr House, The Scrivener House, The 
Blair House, Bruton Parish Church, The Courthouse of 1770, The Wren Building. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG—The Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, The George Wythe House, The Capitol, The Raleigh Tavern, 
The Ludwell-Paradise House, The Public Gaol. 

JAMESTOWN— 

YORKTOWN—York Hall (Nelson House), Grace Church. 

GLOUCESTER DISTRICT—Airville, Little England, Warner Hall Graveyard, 
Abingdon Church, Whitehall, Goshen, Long Bridge Ordinary, Ware Church, 
Elmington, Auburn, Green Plains. 

ON HAMPTON ROADS—Roseland Manor. 


NORFOLK AND PRINCESS ANNE DISTRICT (Norfolk)—Hermitage Foun- 
+e Holly Lodge, Memorial Oak, The Myers House, St. Paul’s Church, Azalea 
ardens. 
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NORFOLK AND PRINCESS ANNE DISTRICT (Princess Anne) —Sea Breeze 
Farm, Broad Bay Manor, White Acre, Wild Flower Preserve, Old Donation Church 
Eastern Shore Chapel, Cape Henry Memorial, Old Lighthouse. 


EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA—Eyre Hall, Ingleside, Old Court House, 
Clerk’s Office, Debtor’s Prison, Oak Grove, Kendall Grove, Bowman’s Folly, 
Crystal Palace, St. George’s Episcopal Church, Shirley, Kerr Place, Wesley, Mead- 
ville, St. James Episcopal Church, Seven Gables, Hill’s Farm, Hungars Church, 
Wharton, Seymour. 

SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA—Oak Hill, Beaver Creek. 

ROANOKE DISTRICT—Modern homes and gardens. 


LYNCHBURG DISTRICT—Miller-Claytor House, Sweet Briar Gardens and 
College, and five modern gardens. 

LEXINGTON DISTRICT—Lee Chapel, Campus of Washington and Lee 
University and General Lee’s Home, The Memorial Garden and Campus of the 
Virginia Military Institute, and six gardens. 

STAUNTON DISTRICT—Birthplace of Woodrow Wilson, Trinity Church, 
and three modern gardens and homes. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE DISTRICT—Old Keswick, Morven, Michie’s Old 
Tavern, Monticello, Kinloch, University of Virginia, Ash Lawn, Redlands, Broom- 
ley, Gallison Hall, Mirador, Rose Hill, Tiverton. 


ORANGE DISTRICT—Montpelier, Somerset, Montebello, Frascati, Lochiel, 
Malbone, Rocklands. 


PIEDMONT DISTRICT—Oakwood, View Tree, Ridgelea, Miss Bouligny’s 
Garden, Oatlands, Little Oatlands, Foxcroft, Homeland, Dinwiddie Farm, Glen 
Ora, Journey’s End, Catesby. 

FRONT ROYAL—Erin, Riverside, Rose Hill, Camp Ailshire, U. S. Quarter- 
master Remount Depot, Meadowbrook Hall. 

WINCHESTER AND CLARKE DISTRICTS (Winchester )—Spring Hill Farm, 
Daniel Morgan House, Stonewall Jackson’s Headquarters, Macsfield, Thornhill 
Manor, Fort Loudoun, Washington’s Headquarters, Cannon-Ball House, Tomb 
of Lord Fairfax. 

WINCHESTER AND CLARKE DISTRICTS (Carke)—Saratoga, Scaleby, 
Carter Hall, Red Gate, Fairfield, Llewellyn. 


Contributed by The Virginia Historical Society 
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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In ANNUAL MEETING ON JANUARY 17, 1947 





The Annual Meeting of members of the Virginia Historical Society was held 
in the afternoon of Friday, January 17, 1947,* in the Lee House, Richmond. 


In opening the meeting, by sounding three strokes on the old St. John’s Church 
bell, and declaring a quorum in attendance, President Weddell stated that first 
in order of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting; 
however, he added, since these had been published in the April, 1946, issue 
of the Society’s Magazine perhaps their reading was unnecessary, and that he 
would entertain a motion to approve them as published. Such a motion was duly 
made, seconded, and unanimously carried. 


Following this the President stated that it was his agreeable duty to present 
to the meeting the report of the Executive Committee for the previous calendar 
year. This report, which was then read, is as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


FELLow MEMBERS: 


In accordance with a requirement of our Constitution I have the honor and 
pleasure to submit on behalf of our Executive Committee the following report of 
the activities of our Society during the calendar year 1946 and of its state at 
the close of that period: 


NECROLOGY 
January 1 to December 31, 1946 


In a later paragraph will be given figures of membership at the close of 1946. 
Just here it is my sad duty to read the names of members who died within the 
twelve months under examination, asking you as I do so, to stand in homage to 
their memory: 


Charles C. Anderson, Richmond, Virginia 

A. B. Andrews, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Miss Louisa Coleman Blair, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. John W. Burke, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Helen C. Burnham, Boston, Massachusetts 
Ernest H. Daniel, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Lyle A. Dickey, Lihue, Hawaii 

Robert Scott Franklin, Charleston, West Virginia 
Reginald M. Glencross, London, England 

Mrs. A. McK. Griggs, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
John G. Hayes, Richmond, Virginia 


(*Since General Lee’s birthday, January 19, the date fixed by our Constitution 
for our annual assemblies, fell on Sunday, it was found appropriate and con- 
venient to hold this year’s meeting on the Friday preceding.) 
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Dr. J. Shelton Horsley, Richmond, Virginia 
D. D. Hull, Roanoke, Virginia 

T. Catesby Jones, New York, N. Y. 
Benjamin S. Minor, Washington, D. C. 
Miss May I. Moore, Richmond, Virginia 
William C. Page, Baltimore, Maryland 
William H. Palmer, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Lucie P. Stone, Roanoke, Virginia 
Miss May Stone, Louisville, Kentucky 

John Weymouth, Hampton, Virginia 


MERGER INTO THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The outstanding event of the year in the annals of our Society was the ab- 
sorption by it of the Confederate Memorial Association, owners of the stately 
building in Richmond known as Battle Abbey with beautiful surrounding grounds, 
the latter with its wealth of superb magnolia trees and magnificent box. It may 
be safely said that with the exception of the gift to the Society of the Lee House 
by Mrs. John Stewart, of “Brook Hill”, and her daughters, in 1893, occurring 
at a critical period in the life of our Society, the merger in question in its physical 
and spiritual implications is the most important single event in the history of the 
Society in its one hundred and fifteen years of existence! 


In the October number of our Magazine appears a statement from our Execu- 
tive Committee setting forth in detail the steps taken leading to this merger, as 
well as the reasons influencing your Committee in recommending to our members 
this fateful step. It is therefore unnecessary to weight this report with a further 
discussion of this, as is believed, forward step in our corporate life save to re- 
emphasize that “in the merger now accomplished an association that has brought 
together material of highest value relating to an outstanding period of our history 
becomes easily and naturally a vital element in our Society, and with aims and 
ideals to be cherished and forwarded. Furthermore by this fusion our Society 
becomes possessor and guardian of a building of dignity and beauty, built for the 
specific purposes of a Confederate Memorial, and capable of fuller use.” 


In the Report in question the concluding paragraph reads as follows: 


““However,—and here a matter of utmost importance must be emphasized, 
—because of limited resources ‘Battle Abbey’ has not been kept in good 
repair; and funds are urgently needed to restore it to its pristine condition 
and to make certain alterations to better adapt it to our needs. Our Mem- 
bers and our friends are therefore urged to give this subject careful con- 
sideration with a view to meeting generously the appeal which will be ad- 
dressed to them shortly.” 


As is obvious, a fuller use of the building by the Society cannot be made until 
repairs and alterations have been carried out, but already steps are being taken 
to utilize certain storage space at Battle Abbey which should relieve congestion 
at the Lee House, all measures adopted being directed toward the aim and ideal 
of a fuller corporate life of the enlarged Society. 


Mention should be made here of the splendid service rendered the Society in 
carrying through this merger by Messrs. E. Randolph Williams and Eppa Hunton, 
IV, of our former Executive Committee, who gave freely of their time and legal 
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talents, with whom cooperated Mr. Stuart G. Christian, a Trustee of the Con- 
federate Memorial Association and now one of our enlarged Executive Com- 
mittee. 


GIFTS 
GirT OF THE ELLEN GLASGOW RESIDENCE 


Another outstanding event concluded in 1947, and to be gratefully recorded, 
was the gift to the Society by Arthur Graham Glasgow, Esquire, of the property, 
No. One West Main Street, Richmond, which was for long years the home of his 
family, and where the literary genius of his sister, Miss Ellen Glasgow, ripened 
and flowered. The house itself is a beautiful example of a stately and dignified 
mansion of the olden time. 


“This gift to the Virginia Historical Society,” reads the deed, “is without con- 
dition as to retention of ownership or maintenance of said property, but the 
grantor, Arthur Graham Glasgow, expresses the wish that a suitable tablet be 
placed and maintained beside the front door of the building recording that: Here 
Ellen Glasgow, Lived and Wrote and Died, November 21, 1945.” 

It is a relieving act of gratitude and admiration to record here the splendid 
work carried out in securing the gift of the Glasgow House by our Senior Vice 
President, E. Randolph Williams, with whom was associated a valued member of 
the Society, Mr. Henry W. Anderson. 


One other gift I must single out for special mention. This was the sum of 
$1,700 from an anonymous friend of the Society. The veil hiding his or her 
identity I was warned not to try to lift! I can only send our thanks into the air 
as the poet shot his arrow hoping they will find their mark in the heart of this 
friend. The giver of this splendid sum stipulated that it should be expended in 
repairing the ravages of Time,—and small boys,—in the magnificent box sur- 
rounding the garden of Battle Abbey, to which I have previously referred. Ac- 
cordingly, and also in harmony with the views of the giver, the necessary work 
has been carried out and the necessary expenditures made under the supervision 
of the efficient group composing the Women’s Advisory Committee for Battle 
Abbey. 

An Appendix, (No. I), to appear in the April number of our Magazine, will 
contain a list of other gifts received in 1946. But special thanks are owed and are 
tendered to the following members and friends for monetary contribution within 
the twelve months: 


Mrs. Alfred Irénée duPont 
Miss Mary Forbush Failing 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Robert Hill Carter 

George C. Davies 

Mrs. T. E. Hooker 

Miss Isla E. Jones 

Miss Nancy Patterson 

C. E. Peterson 

John Lee Pratt 

Mrs. J. H. Rounsaville 
Miss Roberta Wellford 
Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell 
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Anonymous contributions added to the above brought the total gifts and be- 
quests for 1946 to something over $4,000. 


Gifts of portraits during the year included: 


A portrait in oil of the Comte de Grasse, Commander of the French Naval 
Forces at Yorktown. This is a copy by Charles X. Harris, of an original by 
Mauzaisse, hanging in the Palace of Versailles. It was the gift of Mrs. Alexander 
W. Weddell. 


A portrait in oil of Henry St. George Tucker, second President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, a copy by Rudolf V. Smutny in 1946 of the original by William 
J. Hubard, belonging to Williamsburg, Incorporated. This was presented to the 
Society by a group of friends and relatives of Professor Tucker. 


A portrait in oil of J. Jordan Leake, for many years a Vice President of the 
Society. This was executed in 1946 by David Silvette of this city and presented 
to the Society through your President by Mrs. Leake. 


A portrait in oil of Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., Esq., a former Treasurer and Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society. This was painted by Marcia Silvette of this 
city, (Mrs. Messoud Kiachif), and presented by the Misses Lancaster. 


A portrait in oil of Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, for many years a Vice President 
of the Society; this was painted by Albert Sterner in 1933, and presented to the 
Society of the Chanco Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, through the 
President of the Virginia Society, Mrs. Hampton Fleming. 


A portrait in oil of Miss Ellen Glasgow, an Honorary Member of this Society, 
executed by Raymond P. R. Neilson, N. A. This was presented to the Society, at 
the request of the Executive Committee, by Arthur Graham Glasgow, Esquire, a 
brother of the distinguished writer thus commemorated. 


Also at the request of the Executive Committee Messrs. Arthur Graham Glasgow 
and Henry W. Anderson, had their portraits executed for the Society’s Gallery of 
distinguished Virginians. Mr. Glasgow’s portrait was the work of Channing Hare. 
That of Mr. Anderson is from the brush of Alfred Jonniaux. 


The following friends of the Society united in giving the portrait of Professor 
Henry St. George Tucker, our second President: 


Stewart Bryan, Jr. 

D. Tennant Bryan 

Henry St. George Tucker Carmichael 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Coleman 

George P. Coleman 

N. B. T. Coleman 

Mrs. Amanda Bryan Kane 

Beverley MacLochlin 

Mrs. A. H. Miles (formerly Elizabeth Tyler) 
The Honorable S. Pinkney Tuck 

The Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker 
Henry St. George Tucker, Jr. 

John Randolph Tucker 

R. B. Tucker 


In the January number of the Magazine is a description of the ceremonies at- 
tending the unveiling of a tablet to “Traveller”, General Lee’s faithful war horse. 
This tablet was the gift of a group of members of the Deep Run Hunt Club, 
through Mr. James M. Ball, Jr., on the initiative of your President. 
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At the request of your Executive Committee the Misses Stewart of “Brook Hill” 
presented a bronze tablet setting forth the gift to the Society of the Lee House in 
1893 by Mrs. John Stewart of “Brook Hill” and her daughters. This is referred 
to in a previous paragraph. 

FINANCES 


This Report, when printed in the April number of our Magazine, will have as 
appendices (Nos. II and III) the report of the Treasurer for 1946 as well as a 
statement from our Financial Agent, the First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, of securities held for our account and their book and approximate 
market-value. Today our Endowment Fund, which now embraces the endowment 
of Battle Abbey, totals, (book value), $123,380.57. 


There is in addition the Virginia House and Gardens Maintenance Fund 
whose book value is $169,613.05. 


As elsewhere indicated, we have been favored by gifts from individuals in the 
amount mentioned, but our healthy financial condition is due in large measure to 
the wisdom and prudence of our Finance Committee, which under its Chairman, 
Mr. Bemiss, has vigilantly safeguarded the slender patrimony. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY 


Two separate committees, Publication and Library,—both under the capable 
and conscientious chairmanship of Dr. B. Randoph Wellford,—have carried out 
during 1946 the important duties suggested by their name. No publications apart 
from the magazine appeared over our seal during the year, but your Committee 
has under study several serious historical studies whose appearance cannot but 
redound to the greater glory of our Society. 

The Committees named have not alone cooperated with the editor of the 
Magazine in its publication during 1946, but have been also active in taking 
measures to more fully insure the preservation and ready availability to students 
of our printed and manuscript treasures. 


In this general connection it may be added that our manuscript collections are 
being steadily transferred from their former inadequate vertical box files to 
horizontal filing cases, and in other ways being made more accessible. 


In the carrying out of this work of cataloguing, calendaring and filing, the 
Society is being greatly aided by an annual grant from Mrs. Jessie Ball duPont, 
whose beneficence is also mentioned under gifts. 


Also, under a grant from The Tredegar Company, an index is being prepared 
of letters found in its archives, especially those relating to the close connection 
prevailing between The Tredegar Company and the Confederate States Govern- 
ment in our epic years. 


In previous reports reference has been made to the importance of the creation 
of a “Memorial Publications Fund”, under which valuable material now in our 
archives might be made known to the world. It is a matter of prime importance to 
which I earnestly direct your attention. 

The Society’s organ the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, is now in 
its fifty-sixth year. It appeared regularly during 1946, and an examination of the 
various issues will demonstrate that it is maintaining the high reputation estab- 
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lished under former distinguished editors. However, I am well aware that- our 
present conscientious and qualified Editor is inspired by the desire that in. the 
volume and quality of material appearing in its pages an even higher level should 
be reached, and especially that it should carry more manuscript material from 
our well-stocked archives. But here that money lack, with which various para- 
graphs in this as in previous reports have made you well and wearisomely familiar, 
arises to fetter us. For, as is obvious, additional pages mean increased printing 
costs, while the publication of manuscript material necessitates the services of a 
Gualified copist to insure that letter-perfect transcribing and printing without 
which the value of such printed material is vastly diminished and certainly ren- 
dered suspect. So again I urge our members and friends to help us with the 
necessary funds. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PUBLICITY 























Our membership, including libraries, at the close of 1945 was................0..0.-.. 1521 
New members admitted during the year 1945 numbered.........2..............0..00.- 122 
A total of.............. iitiieclcctieninliibithpsbiiihdee 1643 
From this should be deducted losses by death, by resignation, or those 
I LOMA aa 52 
Leaving the net total of memberships on December 31, 1946.................-...0-00--+ 1591 
This number is divided as follows: 
Ee ee ae ST Cer 2 
CS ae a 4 
EE EET CT SS ORS TOS EL, SOOT OO 268 
Annual Supporting Members................... 26 
TALIA AEA LET LM HL 3 
UII, TIN cinco ccccopscncpasqpasscecnstennnnenontananemeenpepnens 1075 
ITI Na ccllinill incon tt ca chesicetonsieseenenpes tenmrtecnenndioenasteapeabievemedemmioneniadivess 156 
Rael anette OIL ae et nize cil patie TI RS 0s 8 in le 57 
1288 
NB cil lhcitinearisithenibiitienniibiialid 1591 





This latter figure represents a net gain over 1945 of 70 or 4.6%. Although this is 
the highest figure of membership reached in our existence, it is yet pitifully small 
when the nature of our Society and the breadth of its appeal is considered. I 
therefore urge all members to submit to our Executive Committee for appropriate 
action the names of men and women thought to be sympathetic to our aims and 
ideals. 

Special mention must be made here of the splendid work carried on by Chair- 
man Carter of the Committee on Membership and Publicity, and his associates, 
in the past year in securing new members, in holding and increasing the number 
of our advertisers, and in forwarding the sale of our Society’s publications. 


Again it must be emphasized that the modest revenue from our small En- 
dowment Fund together with sporadic gifts from friends must be supplemented 
by membership fees and revenues from advertisements in our Magazine to enable 
us to meet our inescapable financial needs. To find other appropriate sources of 
revenue has therefore been an unremitting labor of your Executive Committee, 
but one which it is felt should be shared with our members. 
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HOUSE AND ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman Claiborne of the House and Accessions Committee and his asso- 
ciates have splendidly carried out during the past year various steps for the 
improvement of the Lee House. Special thanks are due to Messrs. Claiborne and 
Johnston for their generous contribution of their time and talents in these helpful 
physical changes, in every case waiving their professional fees. 


A prime duty of the House and Accessions Committee, it will be recalled, is 
to scrutinize each gift proffered to the Society and to recommend to the Executive 
Committee its acceptance or its rejection. This duty has been conscientiously 
performed in the twelve months under study and for this our Society is further 
grateful. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee of the Lee House during 1945 under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. J. St. George Bryan, whose useful activities were referred 
to in the previous Annual Report presented by your President, (see Magazine 
for April 1946, pages 174-175,) continued their labors in the year under review 
looking to rehabilitating the first and second floors, in close cooperation with the 
House and Accessions Committee. 


In your name I extend to these ladies our warm thanks. 


The changes and improvements which have been made in the Gallery and in 
the main house have warranted your Committee in deciding to fix a modest 
admission fee for entry to the drawing rooms and to the Gallery; this rule only 
went into effect in the month of November and as a result the number of visitors 
who have paid the gratuity is very small. 

The number of persons visiting the Lee House in recent years and who previ- 
ously entered gratis have been as follows: 


Re Se 1950 
TTI conaeuevenenadieanhenamiitncdnandmenie tasmanian 1150 
Hil tentemsseiiasereemmnhitiennienenataescetivilidetenedanes 980 
| __ sal aneilrcheR erc* Saceonc: tt tet: acai 830 
[ii iemienenaistsnetnediiien-<ciekianiainnitastatamdinnin ican 794 
In 1946 the number totaled..........................-.0-+- 1197 which is a sharp advance 


over the previous period, but still far behind prewar figures. 
The number visiting Battle Abbey during several years was as follows: 


Year Paid Admissions Free Admissions Total 
1941 3668 2112 5780 
1942 2642 2623 5265 
1943 2648 3623 6271 
1944 2685 3624 6309 
1945 2566 3088 5654 
1946 3697 3425 7122 


Here it will be recalled that in the past the Trustees of the Confederate Memorial 
Association, which owned Battle Abbey, were aided in their care of the building 
and grounds by a committee of capable and patriotic gentlewomen of this city, 
headed by Mrs. Hugh Antrim. This efficient group have continued to our en- 
larged Society their valuable assistance of the past and on behalf of our Executive 
Committee I extend to them warm thanks. 
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GROUNDS COMMITTEE 


Our Grounds Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Edward L. Ryan, has 
carefully watched over our outside property during the past year, made various 
helpful recommendations and done useful work looking to its improvement. 


It is gratifying to again recall here the generous gift of funds for the improve- 
ment of our small plot by Miss Mary Forbush Failing, of Portland, Oregon. A 
great garden lover herself, Miss Failing on her visit to Richmond several years ago 
was quick to see the possibilities of even so limited a space as ours and has since 
then continued to demonstrate a practical interest in our plans for its betterment. 


Furthermore, Mr. Charles F. Gillette of this city, (whose happy imagination 
allied to professional distinction is manifest in the creation or improvement of 
many gardens in Richmond, in Virginia, and elsewhere in the United States), 
with a characteristic generosity, has prepared simple plans for making our modest 
space a green garden, and it is hoped that with the gradual accumulation of funds 
through the kindness of such friends as Miss Failing it may yet be practicable to 
make of our little close a sort of oasis, set in the midst of, yet apart from, “the 
city’s rout and noise and humming”, to which passers-by may be tempted to retire 
for a period of meditation, with long thoughts of the great soul that knew his 
deepest anguish in the building overshadowing it, making it forever a sacred spot. 


PERSONNEL 


During the periods under review several changes have taken place in our limited 
personnel. 


On November 1, Mrs. Kathryn B. Cherry was engaged to assist us in our 
growing correspondence and in general office conduct. As of January 1, 1947 she 
was elected by the Executive Committee to the office of Treasurer. 


Also as of January 1, 1947, Colonel Catesby ap Catesby Jones lately of the 
United States Army, and now retired, was elected Executive Assistant. Colonel 
Jones, a Virginian of distinguished ancestry, and with an honorable career in the 
service of our armed forces, brings to the new post qualities of energy, industry, 
and capacity, coupled to a wide experience, which should make his services in- 
creasingly valuable. 

Also at the beginning of 1947 Miss Ellen Wooldridge Assistant Librarian, who 
has a unique knowledge of our printed and manuscript treasures and who has 
rendered splendid service over a number of years was appointed full Librarian. 

During the course of the year Mr. John Lee McElroy, who has shown such 
artistic skill in the arrangement of our gallery and museum treasures, was made 
Curator, resigning the office of Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, the new 
title corresponding more exactly to the nature of the valuable labors which he has 
carried out from the beginning. 


On December 31, 1946, Miss Bessie L. Lucke, formerly Treasurer of the Society, 
was, at her own request, relieved of this duty, retiring after a long and conscientious 
term of service. 


I must not close this chapter without a word of thanks to one of our staunch 
members, Mr. Julian Hastings Granbery, who in the past year has cooperated in 
the happiest and most satisfactory way in the labors of our curator. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tue Reason For Beino oF Private Historica Societies 

At the risk of unduly lengthening these remarks I shall now ask you to go 
back with me to that winter night in 1831, when, under the inspiration of Jonathan 
Cushing, New England born but a naturalized Virginian by his marriage to Lucy 
Page, and one of whose descendants is today an honored Vice President of our 
Society, a group of outstanding men met in the old Hall of the House of Delegates, 
even then rich in historical memories, and founded the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society. 

In plan and scope all Virginia was Cushing’s oyster, and he urged that the 
Society “immediately and energetically enter upon a system of collecting and pre- 
serving all books, papers, manuscripts, and every species of information which 
relates to the past history of the state”. He further urged researches in physiology 
and mineralogy, and in the botany and zoology of the Commonwealth. He was 
equally interested in the advancement of Virginia’s agricultural resources; and it 
was at this time, as one of his biographers recounts, that he suggested activities 
along lines of agricultural experiment which are today being carried out through 
the Department of Agriculture of our Commonwealth! But with the passage of 
years and following the trend toward specialization, which with the vast accumula- 
tion of human knowledge seems inescapable and certainly necessary in the world 
of today, the Society gradually restricted its activities. Perhaps because of this, or 
else because the original name was somewhat cumbersome, the title of our organi- 
zation was changed under date of July 11, 1870 to the one it now bears. 


Today, when the multiplication of government bureaus and departments and 
commissions, is a conspicuous feature of our political life, the question may 
naturally arise in the minds of some of us, having the example of many, especially 
western, states before us, why such activities as we carry on should not be under- 
taken by a State organization, and, further, why did not our founding fathers seek 
the establishment of a state organization to fulfill its indicated functions. Certainly, 
as suggested, this is a method which has found favor in the west. But as will be 
observed, these political entities had their beginnings in territories possessing limited 
and scattered populations, where necessary physical contacts among persons es- 
sential to the functioning of private historical societies could be only with difficulty 
maintained ; and so, the preservation and diffusion of history became largely a state 
function. (Nevertheless in several states where state historical Societies exist there 
are to be found side by side with them private organizations carrying on some- 
what similar activities yet not overlapping). But,—and here I ask your earnest at- 
tention,—I believe with all my heart that the founders of our Society, men like 
Marshall and Floyd and Cushing,—to name but a few,—felt that the aims and 
ideals of an historical society could be best realized under a voluntary organiza- 
tion, one free from any political trammel, and whose support would spring from 
the spontaneous initiative and loyalty and energy of its members, rather than 
from funds wrung by taxes from the body politic. What is suggested here is 
thought to be closely analogous to that of our various community chests and 
charitable organizations which if they drew sustenance from the public treasury 
would in large measure fail of their essential purpose, since there would be to a 
degree an atrophying of certain of our loftiest impulses. 


It is then my earnest hope,—and here I am not unmindful of the really bitter 
years which our Society has known,—that never will we surrender our position of 
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complete independence, believing as I do that our character and genius arises 
from the spontaneous encouragement and support of individual members. 

I do not primarily crave for our organization a great endowment fund, as useful 
as this would be; for I look upon an endowment in essence as in the nature of an 
emergency fund. The rather do I desire to see built up a band of loyal members, 
to be succeeded by equally loyal sons and grandsons, who will look upon the 
maintenance of the Society as a primary civic duty; who will realize in increasing 
measure that the very word “Virginia” is a symbol of plain living and high think- 
ing, that our Commonwealth itself is to be found not alone in its glorious past, or in 
its eager, questing present, but in these periods allied to that future toward which 
we walk in faith and confidence. 

I ask forgiveness for having thus set forth viewpoints and opinions which are 
essentially personal, but which I hope do not represent a departure from those 
of our Executive Committee. I am very jealous for the Society: I was in my ’teens 
when I first entered its portals; it is infinitely dear to me today. I ask all of you 
within the sound of my voice to continue to show it that love, that interest, which 
your presence here today manifests; and thus to insure its continuing growth, a 
growth which can only represent progress as it contributes ad majorem Virginiae 
gloriam. 

In concluding I would like on behalf of our Executive Committee and on my own 
behalf to express warm thanks and gratitude to our valued Director and to our 
other officers and employees for their valuable and conscientious services during 
the past twelve months. May I also tender my deep thanks to the members of the 
Executive Committee for the wholehearted support and cooperation they have given 
me throughout the year. 

ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, 
President. 

The President’s Report on behalf of the Executive Committee was cordially 
received by the members present and, on motion duly made and seconded, di- 
rected to be published in the April number of The Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography. 

On concluding the reading of the President’s Report the chair announced that 
the next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the 
Society for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1946, and the report of our 
Financial Agent, the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These 
reports were presented by Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and were on motion duly made and seconded received and ordered 
recorded as part of these proceedings. (See appendices II and III.) 


Upon motion, seconded, and unanimously adopted, it was 
RESOLVED, that the action of the Executive Committee in authorizing and 


directing the sale of: 
$8,250.00 United States Treasury Bonds, 212%, due December 15, 1952 and 
5,850.00 United States Treasury Bonds, 2%4%, due June 15, 1951-54, 
which are securities held in the name of the Confederate Memorial Association, 
and the purchase of $14,000.00 United States Savings Bonds, Series G, 212%, is 
hereby ratified and approved. 
The President then requested reports from the Branch Societies. None was 
submitted. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 1947 


The President then announced that the election of Officers and Executive Com- 
mitteemen for 1947 was now in order, adding that by direction of the Executive 
Committee a Nominating Committee had been appointed whose report and recom- 
mendations would next be heard. 

President Weddell then requested Hunsdon Cary, Esquire, to take the chair. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was then read by its Chairman as 
follows: 

Richmond, Virginia 
January 17, 1947 


To the Chairman of 
the Annual Meeting of Members of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee have the honor to 
propose the following-named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


To be President: Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, of Richmond. 


To be Vice Presidents: David K. E. Bruce, of Brookneal; G. MacLaren Brydon, 
of Richmond; Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, of Norfolk; John Peyton McGuire, of Rich- 
mond; Alexander H. Sands, of Richmond; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of Rapidan; 
B. Randolph Wellford, of Richmone; E. Randolph Williams, of Richmond. 


To be Members of the Executive Committee: Thomas P. Abernethy, of Uni- 
ersitv; Samuel M. Bemiss, of Richmond; Wyndham B. Blanton, of Richmond; 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr., of Richmond; Stewart Bryan, Jr., of Richmond; Robert 
Hill Carter, of Richmond; Spencer L. Carter, of Richmond; Stuart G. Christian, of 
Richmond; Herbert A. Claiborne, of Richmond; George P. Coleman, of Williams- 
burg; Preston Davie, of New York; Douglas S. Freeman, of Richmond; Landon 
R. Funsten, of Richmond; Eppa Hunton, IV, of Richmond; George H. Jamerson, 
of Richmond; J. Ambler Johnston, of Richmond; Walter S. Robertson, of Rich- 
mond; Edward L. Ryan, of Richmond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Lez McEtroy, Chairman, 
Resecca Y. WILLIAMs, 
H. J. Eckenrope. 


Following the reading of this Report the Chairman asked if there were further 
nominations; none was made. Accordingly, following a motion duly made and 
seconded, the Recording Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the members 
present for the election of the officers and committeemen named in the Report. 


President Weddell then resumed the chair and expressed his thanks to the 
raembers present for the honor done him in his reelection. 


There being no further business before the meeting a motion to adjourn was 
made and adopted. 
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EVENING MEETING 

At 8:30 o’clock P. M. members of the Society and their friends assembled in 
the gallery of The Lee House for the annual address, which was delivered by 
Professor A. J. Hanna, of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Professor Hanna’s 
address—“The Réle of Matthew Fontaine Maury in the Mexican Empire”— 
interestingly developed new data on this aspect of Commodore Maury’s life 
which he had discovered through recent research in Mexican archives. President 
Weddell tendered to Professor Hanna the Society’s most sincere thanks for his 
scholarly address and for his gracious consent to its publication in the April num- 
ber of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


At the conclusion of the evening meeting the members of the Society and their 
friends gathered in the parlors of The Lee House for a social hour. 


Davip J. Mays, 
Recording Secretary. 





APPENDIX I 
GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1946 


The following named friends of the Society have, by their generous financial 
gifts during 1946, greatly assisted the Society in its work. 


Mrs. Alfred Irenee DuPont 
Miss Mary Forbush Failing 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Robert Hill Carter 
George C. Davies 

Mrs. T. E. Hooker 

Miss Isla E. Jones 

Miss Nancy Patterson 

C. E. Peterson 

John Lee Pratt 

Mrs. J. H. Rounsaville 
Miss Roberta Wellford 
Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell 


Anonymous contributions added to the above brought the total gifts and be- 
quests for 1946 to something over $4,000. 


PORTRAITS AND MINATURES 


A portrait in oil of the Comte de Grasse, Commander of the French Naval 
Forces at Yorktown. This is a copy by Charles X. Harris, of an original by 
a ee in the Palace of Versailles. It was the gift of Mrs. Alexander 

. Weddell. 


A portrait in oil of Henry St. George Tucker, second President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, a copy by Rudolf V. Smutny in 1946 of the original by William 
J. Hubard, belonging to Williamsburg, Incorporated. This was presented to the 
Society by a group of friends and relatives of Professor Tucker. 


A portrait in oil of J. Jordan Leake, for many years a Vice President of the 
Society. This was executed in 1946 by David Silvette of this city and presented 
to the Society through your President by Mrs. Leake. 


A portrait in oil of Robert A. Lancaster, Esquire, a former Treasurer and 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society. This was painted by Marcia Silvette of 
this city, (Mrs. Messoud Kiachif), and presented by the Misses Lancaster. 


A portrait in oil of Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, for many years a Vice President 
of the Society; this was painted by Albert Sterner in 1933, and presented to the 
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Society by the Chanco Chapter, Daughter of American Colonists through the 
President of the Virginia Society, Mrs. Hampton Fleming. 

A portrait in oil of Miss Ellen Glasgow, an Honorary Member of this Society, 
executed by Raymond P. R. Neilson, N. A. This was presented to the Society, at 
the request of the Executive Committee, by Arthur Graham Glasgow, Esquire, a 
brother of the distinguished writer thus commemorated. 

A minature of Miss Ellen Glasgow; received by bequest from the late Miss 
Ellen Glasgow. 

Also at the request of the Executive Committee Messrs. Arthur Graham Glasgow 
and Henry W. Anderson, had their portraits executed for the Society’s Gallery of 
distinguished Virginians. Mr. Glasgow’s portrait was the work of Channing Hare. 
That of Mr. Anderson is from the brush of Alfred Jonniaux. 


FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS TO BE USED IN REFURNISHING 
THE LEE HOUSE AND FOR THE MUSEUM AND OFFICE 


A Victorian Sofa (From the Misses Purcell, Richmond). 
A Mahogany Grandfather Clock (From Mrs. J. St. George Bryan, Richmond). 


French antique Mantel Clock, made in Paris 1805, by DuBoe (From Miss 
Georgia Callis West and William Callis West, Richmond). 

A Spinet, two card tables (Duncan Phyfe), two small side tables, Mahogany 
desk, two brass Candlesticks (with prisms), portrait of a man (subject and artist 
unknown), a clock (From Estate of Miss Lucie P. Stone, by bequest). 

A pair of Celarettes and three sections of mahogany dining table (once be- 
longing to Napoleon Bonaparte), sideboard and two knife cases (From Estate 
of William H. Palmer, Jr., of Richmond, by bequest). 

Bronze Candelbra from Berry Hill, Halifax County, Virginia, home of the 
Bruce family (From Mrs. Littleton Fitzgerald, Richmond). 


Chinese Lowestoft cup and a dinner plate (the latter once belonging to 
Governor William Gooch, of Virginia). (From Mrs. J. St. George Byran, Rich- 
mond). 

Gold watch belonging to and worn by Charles Fenton Mercer (1778-1850), 
distinguished Virginia statesman (From John Peyton McGuire, Richmond). 

A Lustre bowl from an old Virginia house (From Mrs. Cora Marsh, Rockford, 
Illinois) . 

Shoe buckles (set with brilliants) belonging to Mrs. Dorothea, (Claiborne) 
Tatum (1766-1844), of Petersburg and Lynchburg, Virginia (From Mrs. C. S. 
Jackson, Portland, Oregon). 

Armoiries du Chevalier Alexander-Marie Quesnay de Beaurepaire, founder of 
the Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts of the United States of America. 

A knitted blanket presented to General R. E. Lee by Mrs. William A. Cocke, 
of “Oakland”, Cumberland County, and after General Lee’s death given by 
Mrs. Lee to Mrs. Cocke (From Estate of Miss Elizabeth Randolph Preston 
Cocke, through courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Preston Cocke, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia). 

Small loom (and piece of fringe made thereon) from plantation of Nicholas 
and Jane (Dupuy) Edmunds, of Charlotte County, Virginia (From Miss Florence 
Frank, Richmond). 

A large hand painted coffee cup, marked “M. G. Maury” (From Charles B. 
Valentine, Richmond). 

Folding pocket-cup used by General John Rogers Cooke, C.S.A., during War 
between the States (From Philip St. George Cooke, Richmond). 

Key to private office of General John H. Winder, in Libby Prison, Richmond 
(From Mrs. Winder Swift, Richmond). 

Ship’s Model, formerly belonging to The Honorable William Ballard Preston 
(From Mrs. Brockenbrough Lamb, Richmond). 
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Two swords: One C. S. A., made in Richmond; the other U. S. A., captured 
at Manassas (From W. Macfarlane Jones, Richmond). 


FOR USE IN LIBRARY AND OFFICE 


A thirty drawer Card Catalogue Cabinet given as a memorial to the late 
J. Jordan Leake, by the Society of the Sons of the Revolution in Virginia. 


Ten steel-frame folding office chairs (From Robert Hill Carter, Richmond). 


Two L. C. Smith portable typewriters (From Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Weddell, 
Richmond). 


MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 


Papers from the estate of the late Fairfax Harrison (From Mrs. Charles Baird, 
Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia). 


A collection of Byrd family papers containing many letters addressed to 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, I, and his wife, and papers and letters of Thomas Taylor 
Byrd, II. (From Thomas Bolling Byrd, Winchester, Virginia). 


Family Bible of the Rev. John D. Blair, and papers relating to the Bernard 
family (From Mrs. Thomas N. Williamson, Richmond). 


A Bible, printed in Edinburgh 1789, containing record of the family of George 
and Tryphena (Latimer) King, of East Windsor, Connecticut (From estate of 
the late Miss Lucy Lilly Temple, through courtesy of Mrs. Charles E. Picot, 
Richmond). 


A “scrap-book” containing collection of calling cards of Foreign Ministers 
to the United States of America, from time of Administration of President James 
Madison (From Hiram E. Deats, Flemington, New Jersey). 


Manuscript notes on Walker, Woodson and Nimmo families (From estate of 
the late Miss Mary Cushing Dame, through courtesy of The Rev. G. M. Brydon, 
Richmond). 


Three original promisory notes signed by Harry Heth, James Patterson and 
Thomas Veale, 1799 and 1801 (From C. H. Redmond, Richmond). 


Photostat of volume of Hughes family records by the late Samuel W. Hughes 
(From Miss Dorothy Hughes, New York). 


A collection of family letters and papers (From Dr. St. George T. Grinnan, 
Richmond). 


A leather bound autograph album formerly owned by John R. Triplett (From 
Mrs. J. Jordan Leake, Richmond). 


Original land patent to Henry Sturdivant, for land in Surry County, 1749 
(Signed) Thomas Lee (From Mrs. E. Trible Gatewood, Richmond). Original 
land grant to Henry Banks for land in Botetourt County, 1786 (Signed) Patrick 
Henry (From J. Thompson Brown, Wilmington, Delaware, through courtesy of 
David J. Mays, Richmond). 


Original list of subscribers to dinner on day of adjournment of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1850-1 (From Lewis C. Williams, Richmond). 


Commissioner of Revenue’s receipt, Surry County (signed Drury Stith) 1831; 
Commission as Major to Acril Savedge (signed by David Cam bell) 1840; 
Commission as Second Lieutenant to Edwin J. Seward (signed John M. 
Patton) 1840; receipt for sale of slave to Captain Willie S. Savedge, 1833 (From 
Mrs. C. H. Drayton, Charleston, South Carolina). 


Chart of lines of descent from William the Conqueror through the Ludlow, 
Carter and Nicholas families of Virginia, with Coats of Arms (in colors) of 
many families represented (From The Rev. William W. Bayne, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island). 


Original letter, dated Richmond, June 10, 1870, from Dr. M. H. Houston to 
Dr. S. M. Bemiss, requesting Dr. Bemiss to tell him what was his diagnosis of 
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trouble from which Gen. R. E. Lee was suffering in 1863 (at time of Battle of 
Fredericksburg when Dr. Bemiss was his attending physician). (From Samuel M. 
Bemiss, Richmond). 

Chesterfield County papers: 100 items of persons from whom tobacco and 
money was collected in 1775; orders from Benjamin Watkins, Clerk of Court, 
to the Sheriff, to collect debts for which suits were instituted, 1752-1776; re- 
ceipts for sums of money authorized to be paid by Chesterfield County and 
Circuit Courts, 1858-1860. (From Mrs. E. L. Gibbon, Richmond). 


Chart of family of Christopher Taliaferro, of King William County. (From 
Miss Fannie Taliaferro, Richmond). 


Muster Roll of the Prince George County Cavalry C. S. A. (From The Prince 
George County Chapter, U. D. C.). 

Photographic copy of map of Lower Parish, Nansamond County, with adjoin- 
ing portions of Norfolk County, compiled from original records by J. H. Gran 
bery (From J. H. Granbery, New York, N. Y.). 3 


Notes on many Virginia families collected by Miss Lucie P. Stone. (From the 
estate of the late Miss Lucie P. Stone). 


Letter written in 1886 by General Thomas H. Rosser to the Hon. J. Marshall 
McCue (From Cary I. Crockett, Seven Mile Ford, Virginia). 


Original deed, dated April 7, 1810, from John and Rebecca Hallowell, of 
Philadelphia, to Charles Ridgeley, of “Hampton”, Baltimore County, Maryland, 
for land in Rockbridge County, Virginia (From Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
Historical Society, West Chester, Pennsylvania). 


Photostat of family record of Isaac Otey, from Otey family Bible (From A. B. 
Carpenter, Haddonfield, New Jersey). 

A scrap-book containing clippings from The Egerton Weekly, Egerton, Ohio, 
1876, of original stories by Henry A. Granbery (From J. H. Granbery, New 
York, N. Y.). 

Photostat of a letter dated Williamsburg, January 1, 1779, from Thomas 
Jefferson to George Rogers Clark (From Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond). 


A manuscript history of the Haxall family with notes on the Thomson, 
Throckmorton, Stith, Beirne, Overton, Winston, Reade, Warner and Lewis 
families, prepared by Judge William J. Leake (From Mrs. J. Jordan Leake, 
Richmond). 

Typescript copy of diary of John Price Kepner, 1864, and of letter written 
by him while in the Federal Army, War between the States (From Allen M. 
Ergood, Washington, D. C.). 

Typescript copy of “Nicholas Philip Trist’s Search for a Career’, by Robert 
A. Brent, being his Thesis for M. A. degree, University of Virginia, 1946, (From 
Robert A. Brent, Charlottesville, Virginia). 


Photostat of items from the manscript Journal of Abigail Langley, wife of 
John Granbery, Jr. (From J. H. Granbery, New York, N. Y.). 


BOOKS 
Doster, The Doster Genealogy (From Wadsworth Doster, New York). 


Eggleston, Historic Slate Hill Plantation in Virginia (From Dr. J. A. Eggleston, 
Hampden Sydney, Virginia). 

Shields, Natchez, its Early History; Stanard, The Story of Virginia’s First 
Century; Munford, The Two Parsons; Johnson, John Randolph of Roanoke; 
Bouldin, Home Reminiscences of Randolph of Roanoke; Gaines, Lee, The Final 
Achievement; Kern, Trail of the Three Notched Road; Hoge, The First Pres- 
byterian Church of Staunton (From library of the late George Booker Jennings, 
by courtesy of his children, Mrs. W. H. McVey, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald and 
George B. Jennings, Jr., of Richmond). 
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Fleet, Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 26, 27 and 28 (From Beverley Fleet, 
Richmond). 


Ashby’s, The Life of Turner Ashby (From Mrs. J. G. R. Graham, East Orange, 
New Jersey). 


Professional Biography of Moncure Robinson, Civil Engineer (From Mrs. J. 
Jordan Leake, Richmond). 


Anderson, The Anderson-Overton Genealogy (From W. P. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). 

Weddell, Centennial Souvenir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Richmond 
(From Miss Elizabeth W. Weddell, Richmond). 


Congressional Dictionary, 79th Congress, First Session, February 1945 (From 
Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond). 


Two small leather bound books once belonging to Miss Mary S. Leigh, wife 
of Conway Robinson; one has autograph of Leigh Robinson, the other the auto- 
graph of Peter Lyons (From Mrs. Henry S. Venn, Washington, D. C.). 


Brooke, Narrative of My Life for My Family (From W. Macfarlane Jones, 
Richmond). 


Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester County, Vol. I (From Mrs. George 
Carrington Mason, Newport News, Virginia). 

Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia relative to . . . Town of Petersburg 
. . . 1824 (From Mrs. E. Trible Gatewood, Richmond). 


History of the College of William and Mary from its formation 1693 to 1870 
(From Samuel M. Bemis, Richmond). 


One of the fifty impressions of Sir William Johnson’s Indian Testimonial, April 
1770, presented by the Walpole Society to the New York Historical Society, May 
25, 1946 (From Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond). 


Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Virginia, Second Edition, 1850. (From 
J. P. Milborn, Washington, D. C.). 


A set of the Virginia Edition of the Works of Ellen Glasgow (From Mrs. C. 
Cabell Tutwiler, Lexington, Virginia). 

From a Mount of Vision by Frances Gibson Woodward (From The Rev. E. L. 
Woodward, Shrine Mont, Virginia). 

Copies of Southern Opinion (a paper published in Richmond) for 1866 and 
1868; List of Officers C. S. A.; and Atlas accompanying Official Records, War 
between the States (From Mrs. J. E. McMurran, Hilton Village, Virginia). 


A set of the Bicentennial Edition of the Writings of George Washington (From 
the Hon. Harry F. Byrd, Winchester, Virginia). 


The Freeman and Other Poems, by Ellen Glasgow; the fly leaf carrying auto- 
graph inscription by Miss Glasgow to Princess Amile Troubetskoy, June 1903 
(From B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond). 


Allen’s American Book-Plates: A guide to their Study, with Examples (From 
Miss Roberta Wellford, Richmond). 


Copies of The Southern and Western Literary Review (1846 and 1847), The 
Old Dominion, a monthly magazine (1871 and 1872) and The British Quarterly 
Review (April 1874). (From Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond). 


An Address delivered before the Virginia Convention 1861; and Case of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia vs Thomas Ritchie, Jr., 1846. (From John Peyton 
McGuire, Richmond). 


tina)” A History of the Heverly Family (From Earl L. Heverly, Chicago, 
inois). 


Hooker, Presby Nelms, Jr., His Ancestors and Descendants (From Miss Ruth 
Hooker Nelms). 
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The Musgroves of Longdale: A Family Record in Story Form (From Lewis 
S. Musgrove, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

A book of maps of the American Civil War (From Miss Elizabeth Davenport, 
Richmond). 

Yorkshire (England) Notes and Queries, Part I, October 1885 to Part XXI, 
October 1890; This is Charleston (South Carolina) published by Carolina Art 
Association (From Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia). 

Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories (From George C. Gregory, 
Richmond). 

Emblems. By Fra: [Francis] Quarles. London . . . 1665 (From Mrs. P. W. 
Hiden, Newport News, Virginia). 

Original print of Plate iii Map of the United States Constructed ... By J. H. 
Weddell . . . prepared under instructions of M. F. Maury, LL.D., Professor of 
Physics, Virginia Military Institute . . . [1868] (From Thomas B. Scott, Rich- 
mond). 

Howell, Memoirs of Morton B. Howell, 1834-1909 (From R. B. C. Howell, 
Nashville, Tennessee). 

Many copies of numbers of The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography; 
William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series; Tylers Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine were given during 1946 by the Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Mrs. Robert Cushman, Miss Sallie Webb, Mrs. G. R. Cannon, Robert M. Jeffress, 
John Peyton McGuire, Robert Hill Carter and the estates of the late George B. 
Jennings, Charles C. Anderson and Miss Mary Moore. 

In addition to the above listed items many books have been acquired by 
purchase and many have been sent by publishers from review notices in our 
magazine. 

We have also received a number of historical and genealogical magazines; 
published Proceedings of historical societies, and Annual Reports of libraries 
and historical societies by exchange of our publication. 





AppPENDIx II 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





Fiscal Year 
January 1, 1946—December 31, 1946 
nr ne ee a Oe NT ee $ 6,165.35 
RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues 
ER eee a en mE Re a $5,598.48 
I. scscesnihicisiibeeneienesielitiinnciiicieiiilaiaiailadalaeis ol 675.00 
SUITING wiinnvnsncssintsasonsitananciniehiceiiaaliaia eaaiiiapiaaliniasa ag 150.00 
RSS stb aiuininnitainasinglieiuiiasieiligaatmialilahaniiadiabibdbiiiuitenic 1,700.00 

eae: Dera: Rath ddincncesctiniinceeetditintiaiiniia 8,123.48 
Magazine 
STITT <scichibiacancieiuenticttvcansniniansecceasaenliiitiaaiitdahditenleaitak seas 418.25 
Se IRS, uncoscenteeiahsibaiienuimabdiansadaicisiaeaeiaiat 100.00 
TRENT exciistentstes<sarnsesmtanadenaadimienenndiaimiaan ial 1,231.00 
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Miscellaneous 

Mr. Weddell’s Book, (Portraiture in the . . . Society)........ 513.35 
nr no ccercdaucececca 216.00 
I scala cctinahcniahonhnitehideiaieeunesmncineiitan 1,198.62 
I REE RE ET 265.08 
LATS LL AE AT AE OTE 1,769.64 
Battle Abbey State Appropriation .....................-.-.cssccsseeeeeee 1,500.00 
PMN Uh MUIR ne cneecicekcncacsecnnncevecccucsosetucenescaemeocouesscannes 7.20 

etal Diipoeiinmeous ERCOME ..............ccseccesecencsssccacscoecenessreee 
amen I iii sci sacs sairnicteeonsescastiveomusnddceceuabaetedinns 
AANA ERO es ET Ee Pr 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses 

Salaries—Officers and Assistants ....................-.:--0cs00-cesseeeeees $9,522.00 
Wages—Maids and Jamitors ................00.......00..cccccsccccssnsceess 1,961.90 
Office Expenses 

IID sciscecniseeinastiaibin doscenedigha tetincbwidssnsonihdewdpbunsascs atailiaaaaaaine $ 171.49 
NE, a ee CETL 613.02 
I GE ee oo ER 446.21 
ESS pa eee eee Cee 695.24 
NG Si csccceatitebrien en SS ee en ee die alo) oo ee 
House and Accessions 

NN a. s cdaacapnscns deaubameisesaceimen Gta ice $ 751.44 
NITION 2s ici lillnsecrseestbebibheuiecieonsehanmensaiensinpeibaniianamnidinis 355.54 
| ER EO Oke ae eee ERE SPR EES Ce” to 148.19 
PR ERTL RE eae 2,603.88 
Library 

EEE Sear Sone aes ee TEN Ff $ 600.00 
Purchase of Books and Magazines ......................-.---eeseeseeeees 423.29 
Restoration and Reclassification ...................c.s:.seccccecseeeceeeeee 400.05 
I oo uo cauuslasnptigsnpebuavouiisens 139.30 
Magazine 

0 ES Sa edelinneiteiitesstthiaeainiamaiiindeial $2,777.81 
ID Siitdiincencscsurbiinietentitialnsesdiuahainiilieaschhanitensisndibithinindabicinkaiiliae 64.61 
i nS A TSE STS? mS Ie CR ONO CE CET SR ERNE tay sen Se 
UES IRS Se a Adil Ginbaivoatcnias vein ioniibdh dtainensay éemetpgnadinceemaner eee 
SS EL EE 
Cash Balance—December 31, 1946...................c..:cccccscescesceeccecceccessescescees 


5,469.89 
2,727.63 
4,295.60 


$28,531.20 


$11,483.90 


$ 1,925.96 


$ 334.05 


$ 3,859.05 


$ 1,562.64 


$ 2,842.42 


$ 2,000.00 
$ 4,372.19 


$28,531.20 
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Cash P 
$ 9,100 


6,50 
50 sh 


10 
50 
100 
15 
60 
65 
250 


50 
25 
30 
40 
40 
111 


”" 


$ 2 


Cash 
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$32,2( 


8,2: 
5.8: 


$ 5,5 
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Appenpix III 


REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
FINANCIAL AGENT 


Tue First AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Held as of December 31, 1946 
Cash and Securities 
ENDOWMENT FuND 


Market 
Description of Assets Cost Value 
Cs DUD acenernsintcerictsitncpiticaitailaainias atin $ 243.74 $ 243.74 
$ 9,100.00 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 2'/2’s 
due $100. 7/1/56; $6,000. 3/1/57 
and $3,000 4/1/58, $100. and 
SR FN cieninticnccinsstinidailitidatcnntas 9,100.00 9,100.00 
6,500.00 U.S. Treasury 2%4’s due 12/15/62-59 6,500.00 6,646.25 
50 shs. Air Reduction Co., Inc., Com. .......... 2,252.34 1,750.00 
is American Can Co. Com. ..................+- 939.28 915.00 
_.* Life Ins. Co. of Va. Cap. .................. 4,700.00 5,750.00 
100 ” National Dairy Prod. Corp. Com. .... 2,819.50 3,687.50 
ie Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Com. .......... 1,049.50 1,166.25 
60 ” Pennsylvania R. R. Co. Cap. ............ 2,160.00 1,530.00 
65 ” R. F. & P. R. R. Co. Div. Obblig. .... 9,750.00 14,171.00 
=e 6° Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. $1.20 
GA. BIA ecncnencsnnichinetitanabiniinicnnie 6,000.00 5,625.00 
 * Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Com. ........ 2,095.71 2,887.50 
ied Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Cap. 2,125.55 2,418.50 
| iid United: Brule Ga. Cant, ccciccsesecisecincovee 944.70 1,541.25 
40 ” OR Ea aa 5,640.00 5,860.00 
o..* Va. Elec. & Power Co. $5 Div. Pfd. .. 4,880.00 4,780.00 
ii.” Virginian Rwy. Co. 6% Cum. Pfd. .... 4,329.00 4,245.75 
$ 200.00 Ist Mtg. 5% R. E. Note ....................-- 200.00 200.00 
$ 65,729.32 $ 72,516.74 


BattLe ABBEY ENDOWMENT FuND GENERAL 


COR: NID ieeediccsitlicioniimniscnianiniicbtemnmiaitialatipiaide”” Clcindirvawaiins > -pgppgplammaeliaaias 
BION. «- ccinissniiincgisatabansnieatigcianiesiiellaalaai iia tiaieieie a 183.56 
$32,200.00 U. S. Savings Series G 2%4’s due 

$2,500. 7/1/53; $5,000. 2/1/58, 


$9,900. 2/1/56 and $14,800. 1/1/57 32,200.00 32,200.00 

8,250.00 U. S. Treas. 2%2’s due 12/15/53-49 8,662.50 8,621.25 
5.850.00 U. S. Treas. 2%’s due 6/15/54-51 .... 6,288.75 6,274.13 
$ 47,151.25 $ 47,278.94 


BatTrLE ABBEY ENDOWMENT Funp—N. W. Witson MeEmoriAL Fund 


$ 5,500.00 U. S. Savings Bonds Series G 21/2’s 
ban 1 oo cn $ 5,500.00 $ 5,500.00 
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BatTLeE AsBey ENDOWMENT Funp—L. W. Wise MemoriAL Funpb 


$ 5,000.00 U. S. Savings Bonds Series G 2'%’s 


due $2,800.00 2/1/56 and $2,200 
1/1/57 


VirciniA House AND GARDENS MAINTENANCE FuND 


Cash Principal 


Income 


$78,700.00 U. S. Savings Bonds Series G 2'/’s 


due $5,700. 3/1/57, $10,000. 
4/1/57, $60,000. 10/1/57 and 
$3,000. 11/1/58 
American Cyanamid Co. Com. .......... 
Borden Company Capital 
Commercial Solvents Corp. Com. ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
paid 6 
Eaton Mfg. Company Common 
Liggett Myers Tob. Co. Com. B 
Ohio Public Service Co. 3.90% Cum. 
Pfd. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. Cap. .......... 
R. F. & P. R. R. Co. Div. Oblig. .... 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Com. ................ 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Co. Cap. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Cap. .............. 
Sylvania Elect. Prod. Co. 4% Cum. 
Pfd. 
Universal Pictures Co. 44% Cum. 


SUMMARY 


Endowment Fund—General 
Battle Abbey Endowment Fund—General 


Battle Abbey Endowment Fund— 
N. W. Wilson Memorial Fund 


Battle Abbey Endowment Fund— 
L. W. Wise Memorial Fund 


Virginia House and Gardens Maintenance Fund 





$ 5,000.00 


1,458.38 


1,950.00 
10,600.00 
17,400.00 


12,500.00 
3,248.00 
2,474.49 


5,200.00 
5,075.00 
2,960.00 
5,560.00 
2,045.93 
10,600.00 


5,180.00 


4,661.25 


$169,613.05 


65,729.32 
47,151.25 


5,000.00 
169,613.05 


$292,993.62 


$ 5,000.00 


1,458.38 
1,332.98 


78,700.00 
2,750.00 
9,850.00 

13,425.00 


12,250.00 
3,255.00 
2,940.00 


5,000.00 
2,728.13 
4,360.00 
6,220.00 
2,887.50 
9,150.00 
5,050.00 
4,150.00 


$165,506.99 


72,516.74 
47,278.94 


5,500.00 


5,000.00 
165,506.99 


$295,802.67 





